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THE YOUTH OF WILLIAM JENNINGS 
BRYAN—BEGINNINGS OF A 
CHRISTIAN STATESMAN 


BY PAOLO E. COLETTA 


example of the adage that the man is the father of 

the boy and the boy is the father of the man. Silas 
Lillard Bryan, the father, died when William Jennings was 
twenty years old, but by that time the characteristic traits 
which marked the life and career of his famous son had 
already been formed. To a large extent William’s physical 
powers, capacity for speaking, sense of humor, personal 
habits, choice of vocation, political beliefs and religious 
philosophy are attributable to his parents. The determina- 
tion with which William performed what he considered to 
be his duty, the devotion with which he sought to imple- 
ment his purposes, and the self-righteousness which he 
exhibited on occasion also came to him by inheritance. 
Moreover, the philosophy of life held by William Jennings 
when he attained his majority remained remarkably un- 
changed for the rest of his life. 

Silas Bryan, tall, gaunt, with an aquiline nose and thin 
lips, had been orphaned at the age of fourteen. By working 
as a farm hand, woodchopper and country school teacher 
he had succeeded in graduating and getting an M. A. from 
McKendree College, a Baptist institution at Lebanon, 
Missouri. Law and a public career, however, appealed to 
him more than pedagogy, and he was admitted to the Illinois 
bar in 1851. On November 4, 1852, his thirtieth birthday, 
he married and settled down in Salem, Illinois. For eight 
years he served in the Illinois state senate, where he saw 
the crystallization of the issues which provoked the “irre- 
pressible” conflict, the splitting of the Democracy, the death 
of the Whig and the birth of the Republican party. In 1860 
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he failed of re-election, but the end of his legislative exper- 
ience marked the beginning of a judicial career which lasted 
for twelve years. From the bench he could have avoided 
the troubled political waters of the war and reconstruction 
periods, but he continued to participate in politics and to 
make speeches advocating the application of Christian 
morality to the solution of current issues. He also was a 
member of the constitutional convention of 1870, in which 
he played a creditable part. He uttered a “ringing protest” 
against a proposal to omit the printing of the daily prayer 
in the convention Journal, suggested ways of economizing 
in the conduct of the state’s administration, and opposed 
state subsidies to public improvements. He demanded that 
the compensation of public officers be regulated by consti- 
tutional provision rather than by legislation, presented 
communications favoring the establishment of public 
libraries, and resolved that legislative, executive and judicial 
offices should be filled by popular election.’ Thus he proved 
himself a democrat in the literal sense, espousing a phil- 
osophy which, stemming from Jeffersonian days, had sur- 
rounded him in the Jacksonian period of his youth and 
which he had carried from the mountains of his native 
Virginia to the prairies of Illinois. 

Silas Bryan was a man of strong character and integrity, 
a graceful and forceful speaker, a capable legislator and a 
venerated judge. He led his household in its spiritual as 
well as its temporal affairs. He was a deacon of the Baptist 
church, followed the dictates of the Bible in his personal 
affairs and allowed them to temper the severity of the 
worldly justice he dispensed as a judge. In later life his 
devoutness extended to the bench, where he would stop 
the proceedings at noon in order, very unostentatiously, to 
pray; and he would seek heavenly guidance prior to ren- 
dering an important decision. He had a philosophical and 
somewhat argumentative mind. His decisions reached and 


1 Proceedings of the Illinois Constitutional Convention of 1870, 
p. 139; Journal of the Constitutional Convention of 1870, I, 75, 83, 
139, 310-12. 
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blessed by prayer, he could not believe them wrong. When 
told one day that the Supreme Court of the State had 
reversed six of his decisions, he retorted: “The Supreme 
Court is wrong.” When he left the bench after twelve 
years of service he delivered a farewell address to a grand 
jury which sums up his philosophy of life: 


I have not grown rich from the spoils of office. During 
the whole term of twelve years I have received not more 
than a living. I have nevertheless succeeded reasonably well 
in the affairs of life and have of the world’s goods a reason- 
able competency, but it has not come to me from office. It 
has been the result of rigid economy, long and patient pro- 
fessional labor, and the sweat of the face in agricultural 
pursuits, aided and supported by Heaven’s greatest endow- 
ment—an affectionate, confiding and prudential companion— 
and finally, gentlemen of the jury, I add that the experience 
of public life has tended to confirm in me the convictions of 
my early education—that the more we conform our lives and 
actions, both in private and public relations, to the demands 
of honor, truth, sincerity, justice, and Christianity, the greater 
will be our happiness and prosperity, and the better we shall 
enjoy this present world, and the broader will be the founda- 
tion for the enjoyment of the world to come.* 


After his retirement from the bench the Judge returned 
to the practice of law. He became known as a trial lawyer 
of recognized ability and as an advocate who frequently 
quoted Scripture to juries and who was zealously loyal to 
his clients. He continued to contribute in various ways to 
the advancement of his community. He reserved a bedroom 
in his home for the politicians and divines who came to 
visit him. The bringing together of these two types of 
community leaders illustrated for his children his conten- 
tion that service in either field, religion or government, 
was entirely honorable. William Jennings saw this clearly. 
His father, he said, “shared Jefferson’s confidence in the 
capacity of the people for self-government as well as in 
their right to self-government .... I have credited him 
with a definite influence in the shaping of my religious 
views; I am also indebted to him for the trend of my views 


2 William Jennings Bryan and Mary Baird Bryan, The Memoirs 
of William Jennings Bryan (Philadelphia, 1925), p. 242. 
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on some fundamental questions of government, and have 
seen no reason to depart from the line he marked out.’”* 
To the father may also be traced some of the personal 
habits inherited by William and the formation in him of a 
nascent morality that hardened as the years went by. Silas 
had used tobacco in college but had given it up before 
Wiliam was born. He never used liquor. He hated games 
of chance and taught his children to hate gambling. He 
led an exemplary family life and remained eminently do- 
mestic despite his large part in public affairs. His interest 
in education was inveterate: he gave financial as well as 
moral support to various institutions of learning; his will 
provided that all of his children should be encouraged to 
secure the “highest education” that the generation afforded; 
he made many speeches on educational topics. And to a 
character of sterling worth he added the ability to get along 
with people and to take the butt end of jokes with a saving 
sense of humor. William Jennings never smoked, drank, 
cursed, or gambled. Like his father he was faithful in all 
domestic matters, fought for what he considered right in 
the field of education, and possessed an even greater ability 
to tell jokes in which he himself provided the laughing stock. 
Silas’ mate, Mariah Elizabeth Jennings, was a tall, 
straight, upstanding woman. She had brown hair, gray 
eyes, a long nose and high cheek bones. She married Silas 
when she was eighteen and discharged her maternal duties 
in such fashion that, according to William Jennings, “she 
was as nearly a perfect wife and mother as one could be.”’* 
With the Judge away so much on circuit she was left to 
direct the homestead and to exercise full control over the 
children. In addition to fulfilling these duties she somehow 
found time and energy to give her children the funda- 
mentals of an education and to devote herself both to church 
work and to various local societies for social improvement. 
She accompanied herself on the piano as she sang to the 
children the songs of the day, and participated as a member 


8 Ibid., p. 25. 
4 Ibid., p. 29. 
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of the household choir which the Judge led in a capable 
and vigorous tenor. The Judge checked his sons’ musical 
ambitions by saying that music was all right for his 
daughters, but his sons would learn how to make music 
on the handsaw. 

Although Silas and Mariah maintained memberships 
in different churches (she was a Methodist) for the first 
twenty years of their married life, until she became a 
Baptist, religious harmony prevailed in the home. Each 
year they invited to dinner all the ministers of Salem, 
regardless of denomination, and sent to each a load of hay. 
Mariah’s abhorrence of swearing made as deep an impres- 
sion upon the children as the Judge’s admonition against 
gambling. William Jennings Bryan confessed his indebted- 
ness equally to his mother and father for good counsel and 
instruction: “I do not know of a virtue that came into my 
life as a result of my joining the church, because all the 
virtues had been taught me by my parents.”® 

As additional children were born to the Bryans (three 
of nine children died in infancy) and the house in town 
became overcrowded, Silas moved his family out to a five 
hundred acre farm about a mile northwest of town. He 
satisfied an ambition to be a country gentleman at the age 
of forty-four by building an estate that was a showplace 
of Marion county. He erected a ten-room house in the 
Virginia mansion style, furnished it with walnut furniture 
and good silver, enclosed fourteen acres for a deer park, and 
reserved an eighty acre timber tract for hunting. 

Because the Bryans thought that the influence of the 
home was more desirable than that of the public schools, 
Mariah played schoolmistress to the children. For the first 
four years on the farm, for example, she directed William’s 
education out of Webster’s speller, McGuffey’s reader, and 
a geography. The parents were not averse to chastising an 
errant child. “My parents,” said William, “believed in the 
old adage, ‘spare the rod and spoil the child,’ and as they 
loved me too well to risk my being spoiled, they punished 


5 Ibid., p. 44. 
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me.”® William’s friends acknowledged that the Bryans 
reared their children more strictly than most other parents. 
The Judge would see to it, personally, on Sundays, that his 
children had memorized the catechisms he brought them 
as presents when he returned from holding court in distant 
districts. 

As a child of six William had already supported three 
ambitions in life—to be a Baptist preacher, to be a farmer 
and raise pumpkins, and to be a lawyer like his father. 
When still a barefoot boy he would go to the courthouse, 
sit upon the steps leading up to the bench, and listen to 
the trial of cases. He began to look forward to the time 
when he too would be practicing at the bar. This last pur- 
pose remained with him and charted his educational career. 
Later he farmed as a gentleman farmer and became almost 
as well known for his pulpit as his political oratory. He 
learned to make speeches according to his mother’s peda- 
gogical method: after memorizing his lessons he would stand 
upon a little table and recite them to his mother—a re- 
ceptive, appreciative and enthusiastic audience. 

Although Judge Bryan farmed like a country gentleman, 
cultivating only a few acres and renting out the rest of his 
land, and although the family lived a suburban rather than 
a farm life, his sons had to perform the traditional chores 
allotted to farm boys—feeding the deer and helping to care 
for the hogs, stock and chickens. Being the eldest son 
William had to use the “laboring oar.” “If I were required 
to select the days of my boyhood which were the least 
enjoyed,” he said, “the lot would fall on the winter days 
of this period. My first business was to make the fire in the 
Franklin stove and then go to the barn and feed the horses, 
cows and hogs.” With his nose running and fingers numb 
with cold he performed his icy chores, possessing feelings 
“for which the Sunday-school songs I knew did not furnish 
fitting expression.”" However, he appreciated the benefits 
which accrued to him from farm work: “I look back to 


6 Ibid.» p. 40. 
7 Ibid., p. 35. 
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those days as among the most valuable of my life. . . . They 
taught me industry and obedience and they gave me an 
exercise which no gymnasium can suply. My physical 
strength has been an invaluable asset and I feel that I am 
indebted to work upon the farm that has enabled me to 
endure fatigue and withstand disease.”*® 

Hunting expeditions frequently provided diversion from 
the work of the farm. The Judge, who liked to hunt, gave 
his sons guns as soon as they were able to use them, spent 
many evenings at home with them molding bullets and 
cleaning guns, and proved to be one of their favorite hunt- 
ing companions. The usual hunting accidents occurred, but 
providentially no one was hurt. Other favorite winter sports 
were skating and bobsledding. Often, too, a group of boys 
and girls, including the numerous offspring of Russell Bryan, 
the Judge’s brother, would walk out to the farm from town 
for an evening’s entertainment. The Judge was an ideal 
host: the games were fun, the food plentiful and good. 

Precepts taught and examples set in the home appear 
more responsible than either the school or church for the 
formation of the characters and attitudes of the Bryan child- 
ren. Both parents set excellent personal examples, they 
taught their children obedience, with a tanning when learn- 
ing proved difficult, and the fear of God. At noon the 
approach of the Judge under the row of stately trees leading 
to the house was a signal for William Jennings to come in 
from the fields for the reading and discussion of a portion 
of the Bible. The Judge would often read from Proverbs, 
a book re-read because of its wisdom on moral questions. 
The family prayers conducted by the Judge became to 
William “one of the sweetest recollections of my boyhood.” 
Late on Sunday afternoons the family would gather about 
the piano and sing hymns, usually closing with the Judge’s 
choice, “Kind Words Can Never Die,” and the Judge would 
read poems to the children, most often his favorite, “Ode 
to a Waterfowl,” by Bryant. Later in life William said of 
the poem: “I know of no more comforting words outside of 


8 Ibid. 
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Holy Writ than those of the last stanza: 


He who from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight; 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


William’s parents stimulated his devotion to religion 
and encouraged his predilection for oratory, the church and 
its works provided additional formative influences, and the 
debating clubs in the public schools whetted to a sharper 
edge an already keen forensic appetite. After the Judge’s 
death William read the entire Book of Proverbs once a 
month for a year; he amazed his Sunday school teachers 
by his knowledge, and quoted more from Proverbs than 
from any other part of the Bible in his political speeches. 

Violent religious emotionalism, although becoming rarer 
than in earlier times, still continued in emasculated form 
in camp meetings and revivals. William Jennings and his 
older sister, Fanny, made it a practice to attend these revival 
meetings and both, while at a Presbyterian church, were 
converted and decided to become members, They told their 
father about their decision. He merely said, “You children 
will have to form opinions of your own. I hope they will 
be right.”® Neither he nor the mother objected to their 
children’s affiliation with a church not their own, and it 
was not until the Judge died that William learned that he 
had been disappointed in not seeing him a member of the 
Baptist church. William’s joining the Presbyterian church 
is in large part explained by his witnessing of an immersion 
in his father’s church. Upon reaching home he asked if it 
would be necessary to be immersed in order to become a 
Baptist preacher. The Judge said yes. “Never afterwards,” 
said William, “would I say that I was going to be a Baptist 
preacher.”?° 

In the light of later developments it is important to 
note that fundamentalist leanings formed early in William 


® Paxton Hibben, The Peerless Leader: William Jennings Bryan 
(New York, 1929), p. 49. 

10 William Jennings Bryan, “The Value of an Ideal,” The 
Speeches of William Jennings Bryan (New York, 1909), II, 238. 
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Jennings Bryan. His boyhood years were years of bitter 
war between orthodoxy and latitudinarianism. The crying 
need of the times, to many, was a faith to bridge the gap 
between scientific discoveries and old religious traditions. 
The Bryans, albeit tolerant in the outward shows of religion, 
possessed deep and permanent convictions on Christian 
fundamentals, and to them as well as to his teachers William 
Jennings rendered thanks for his fundamentalism: 


The period through which one passes . . . in the journey 
from youth to maturity is quite likely to be accompanied by 
some religious uncertainty ... It is just at this time when 
the parental authority is weakening that usually the student 
begins in the study of the physical sciences. If he is fortunate 
enough to have teachers who are themselves Christians with 
a spiritual vision of life, the effect is to strengthen his faith 
and he advances to a normal religious life. If he is unfor- 
tunate enough to fall under the influence of mind worshipers, 
he may be led step by step away from faith into unbelief. It 
is a matter of profound gratitude to me that during these 
days I was associated with Christian instructors so that the 
doubts aroused by my studies were resolved by putting them 
beside a powerful and loving God."! 


Despite his evident devotion to the Word, his great 
regard for the ministerial calling, and an invitation from 
the Presbyterian pastor in Salem to prepare for the min- 
istry, William felt that his life work lay in the law rather 
than in the ministry, but he made friends of every pastor 
he met, always transferred his letter of church membership 
whenever he moved, and displayed an unceasing interest 
in religious matters. 

Simultaneously with the revival movement which 
gathered him into the fold a temperance crusade swept 
Illinois. Female temperance crusaders descended upon the 
legislators in session at Springfield and got them all to sign 
the pledge. Silas Bryan, frequently accompanied by Mariah 
and their youngest daughter, spoke often at temperance 
meetings.’* Both of William’s parents impressed upon him 
the evils of the use of liquor and he began to sign the pledge 


11 Bryan, Memoirs, p. 51. 
12 Interview with Mrs. Mary (Elizabeth Bryan) Allen, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, August 4, 1948. 
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even before he had a clear understanding of what the tem- 
perance question involved. By the time he was twelve 
signing the pledge had become a habit. A story has it that 
when he was thirteen he and a friend were hired to carry 
refreshments to the threshing hands, that he gladly carried 
water, but that he refused to carry whisky.'* 

When he retired from the bench in 1872 Silas Bryan 
became a candidate for Congress. It was a stirring cam- 
paign. The terms “fusion” and “bolting” filled the air, but 
Silas, despite both Democratic and Greenback support, lost 
to a Republican. It has been rumored that he lost because 
he refused to contribute five hundred dollars to the party 
chest, a lesson in practical politics not lost upon William 
Jennings. Silas had written to Lyman Trumbull, with whom 
he had sat in the state senate, that he considered him the 
providential man for the presidential candidacy. Never- 
theless he supported Greeley as the party’s choice. He felt 
keenly the loss of the presidency to the Democracy. As a 
memento of the campaign he gave William an inscribed 
copy of the national Democratic convention’s proceedings. 
This was the Judge’s last campaign. “What’s the use,” he 
may have asked, as he frequently did when referring to a 
closed case, “of pounding on the log after the coon’s gone?”’" 

There is a story, spread by Mark Sullivan and others, 
that William Jennings delivered a speech in his father’s 
behalf in this campaign, that the Judge himself pushed his 
son forward, and that the excellence of the speech stilled 
the laughter aroused by the sight of the youngster. The 
incident may be dismissed as apocryphal and historically 
incorrect, but the campaign did provoke in William an 
enthusiasm unusual in a boy his age; he recalled later in 
life that it was this campaign which had attracted his at- 
tention to public life as a career.'® 


13 Jesse E. Boell, “William gy Bryan Before 1896” (Ms. 

thesis ee of Nebraska, 1929), p 
Dorris, “Hon. Thomas E. Perit, ” Journal of the Illinois 

State “Histonenl Society, XI, 503. 

The story is contained in Mark Sullivan, Our Times (New 
York, 1926), I, 115-16, and is based on a sworn statement by a Dr. 
William Hall’ which is condemned as historically incorrect by 
internal evidence. 
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Three years later, with his head full of politics, fortified 
with a protecting insulation of fundamentalism, and armed 
with a letter of transfer from the Presbyterian church at 
Salem, William Jennings prepared to meet the “mind wor- 
shipers” in the field of higher education. The “highest” 
course would be taken, and it was planned that a post- 
graduate year would be spent at Oxford, England. Silas 
wanted his son to go to William Jewell College in Liberty, 
Missouri, but the offer of Dr. H. K. Jones, Silas’ cousin, of 
a home for William during his college years probably ac- 
counts for his going instead to Illinois College, Jacksonville, 
Illinois. William entered as a “middler,” i. e., one who had 
already completed two years of high school, in Whipple 
Academy, the preparatory department for the college. He 
went to Jacksonville a “typical farmer lad with all the 
crudities that are characteristic of the species;” he became 
a real asset to the college and graduated as valedictorian 
and class orator. 

When William left home to enter Whipple the Judge 
gave him a Greek lexicon and a Latin lexicon, two of the 
largest books in his library, and told him that in college 
he would use the former for six years and the latter for 
five. And so it transpired, for the classical curriculum had 
changed but little since the Judge’s days at McKendree, 
and it was a classical world of learning, permeated by a 
religious atmosphere, into which William entered when he 
arrived at Jacksonville. All students were required to at- 
tend a church in the city on the Sabbath morning and chapel 
services held on the campus in the afternoon. Each school 
day opened with the reading of a portion of the Scriptures 
and the Lord’s Prayer. 

Dr. Jones, who taught medicine and philosophy at 
Illinois College, was a widely known student and teacher 
of Plato. While Bryan was living in his home he, together 
with Bronson Alcott, Ralph Waldo Emerson and William 
T. Harris, organized and taught at the Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, School of Philosophy. He induced his famous 
friends to address the citizens of Jacksonville. With Bryan 
perhaps as an auditor, Plato, with some of Hegel, formed 
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the meat of many philosophical disputations at the Jones 
home, where the conversation frequently turned to the hotly 
debated subject of evolution." Whether Bryan heard B. F. 
Underwood, the “well-known materialist and free-thinker,” 
deliver a series of lectures on free thought, fallacies regard- 
ing the Bible, Darwinism and the origin and evolution of 
religion during commencement week of 1876, is unknown, 
but there is evidence that he knew something about the 
evolutionary hypothesis as a sophomore.’’ He mentioned 
it in the prize essay he wrote that year, and it provided a 
disquieting influence upon his trend of religious thought. 
He did not immediately join a church in Jacksonville. He 
appeared uncertain about joining at all. To ease the ferment 
which was within him, as he tried to square what his 
teachers said with what the Bible said, he wrote to the 
great agnostic, Robert Ingersoll, and asked him for his views 
on God and Immortality. A secretary sent back a stereo- 
typed reply in which was enclosed a printed copy of one of 
Ingersoll’s addresses. Ingersoll had expressed himself about 
as follows: “I do not say that there is no God, I simply say 
I do not know. I do not say there is no life beyond the 
grave, I simply say I do not know.” “From that day to 
this,” said Bryan, “I have asked myself the question and 
have been unable to answer it to my own satisfaction, how 
could anyone find pleasure in taking from a human heart 
a living faith and substituting therefor the cold and cheer- 
less doctrine ‘I do not know.’”?® Bryan took his letter of 
membership to the Presbyterian church. 

Bryan’s favorite study was mathematics until he took 
up the social sciences in his senior year. He praised the 
study of numbers because the mental discipline acquired in 
its mastery was useful in argument,’® but it was in courses 
in De Tocqueville’s Democracy in America and in Sturte- 


16 Paul Russell Anderson, “Hiram K. Jones and Philosophy at 
Jacksonville,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
XXXII, 478-520; Charles H. Rammelkamp, Illinois College: A Cen- 
tennial History, 1829-1929 (New Haven, 1928), p. 253. 

17 Illinois College Rambler, October, 1878. 

_.18 William Jennings Bryan, “Prince of Peace,” The Speeches of 
William Jennings Bryan, II, 282. 
19 Rambler, October 24, 1896. 
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vant’s Economics that he really felt at home. He valued 
the study of languages for the training it gave in the choice 
of words and for the acquaintance it gave with the deriva- 
tion of words, but it is worth stressing that the only course 
in which he got one hundred was the course in Ethics. At 
graduation he was an unrivalled first in the social sciences. 
The school paper, the College Rambler, claimed him “the 
acknowledged hero of his class” because he had received 
one hundred in moral philosophy.*° 

Bryan’s scholastic honors were won by consistent in- 
dustry and uniform application rather than by exceptional 
brilliance. He made a really good showing only in his senior 
year, when he ranked first in five courses, second in one, 
and third in another.*!_ Contemporaries noted that he made 
the fullest use of the advantages offered by the College.** 
Although not a profound scholar, he had a wholesome, 
vigorous mind and a retentive memory. He liked to lead 
in philosophical and metaphysical discussions, and he was 
always interested in topics related to political science. For 
him “getting by” was not enough, said his teachers, who 
found him respectful and responsive, if not an exemplary 
student. George R. Poage, head of the history department 
at Illinois College for several years during the 1920’s, made 
a careful survey of the school’s records and reached the 
following conclusion regarding Bryan as a student: 

The official record, together with such scraps of evidence 
as are available, justifies the conclusion which Bryan’s sub- 
sequent career goes far to confirm. He did not acquire 
knowledge with facility, but he was conscientious and in- 
dustrious in painstaking study. He did not take naturally 
to books, and probably did not love learning for its own sake. 
He loved men rather than scholarship, learning from obser- 
vation more than from reading. His magnificent physical 
endowment enabled him to ‘grind’ and still have a surplus 
energy for outside interests. The motives ot his laborious 


application probably were a strong sense of duty, a desire to 
excel in college, and ambition for (his) future career . .. .23 


20 Ibid., March 5, 1881. 

21 Illinois College Student Records, 1853-1888. 

22 Jeremiah Donahue, in Rambler, October 24, 1896; Julian 
Wadsworth, “William Jennings Bryan ’81—College Days,” Illinois 
College Alumni Quarterly, XV, 11. 

23 George R. Poage, “College Career of William Jennings 
Bryan,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XV, 172. 
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William had agreed to keep accounts and make reports 
to his father whenever he needed more money. An entry 
in the acount book of “forty cents for blacking, bay rum, 
etc.” followed by one of “to the church, five cents,” elicited 
from the Judge the comment that his son seemed to be 
travelling toward the Dead Sea pretty fast.2* When William 
wrote that his trousers were too short and asked for money 
with which to buy a new pair so that he could appear more 
presentable at the church sociables, the father answered 
that vacation time was close at hand and he could wait and 
purchase them when he came home, adding, “My son, you 
may well learn now that people will measure you by the 
length of your head, rather than by the length of your 
breeches.”*5 After two years at college and many summers 
on the farm William had developed physically into a man. 
He wanted to be as tall as his father, and to weigh one 
hundred and eighty pounds. When he returned to Salem 
for the summer of 1877 he was almost as tall as the Judge 
but four pounds lighter. “I shall soon be as heavy as you 
are,” said William. “When you have four more pounds of 
brains,” countered the father, “we will weigh the same.”?® 

Although William Jennings possessed the physical re- 
quirements, he would not take time for organized sports 
beyond an occasional foot race, baseball or football game. 
He enjoyed horseback riding, skating and jumping, and won 
a prize as a broad-jumper, but he preferred to win his prizes 
on the platform rather than in the stadium. A prize always 
fired his ambition: he occasionally dreamed about winning 
a contest and receiving the victor’s award. Ample contests 
were afforded him. In addition to the annual prize exhibi- 
tions for each class—declamations for plebes and freshmen, 
essays for sophomores, and orations for juniors and seniors 
—there were the weekly college rhetoricals and the weekly 
meetings and annual contests of the literary societies. Every 
student had to belong to a literary society. Bryan was 
elected to Sigma Pi soon after his arrival at Whipple, and 


24 Bryan, Memoirs, pp. 54-5. 
25 Tbid., p. 55. 
26 Ibid., p. 56. 
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for six years participated in “the field.” He “did himself 
and the society credit” with his first declamation before the 
group.”* A fraternity brother, Richard Yates, later governor 
of Illinois, thought him “simply sublime” when he declaimed 
Patrick Henry’s “Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death.”** 
The records of Sigma Pi, the Rambler, and the Jacksonville 
press contain many complimentary references to Bryan as 
an essayist, declaimer, debater and orator. He shared the 
Latin prose award as a freshman and won second prize as 
a declaimer. He also received first prize for an essay on 
“Labor.” As a junior he was judged the best orator in the 
college and went to represent it at the Interstate Oratorical 
Association contest held at Galesburg, Illinois, in October, 
1880. There he placed second, was selected an alternate for 
the 1881 contest, and was also elected vice-president of the 
association. In the latter capacity he was responsible for 
arranging for the association contest of 1881, which would 
be held at Jacksonville. Upon his return from Galesburg 
he was acclaimed the campus hero. He was to Illinois Col- 
lege what Albert J. Beveridge was to De Pauw and Robert 
LaFollette was to Wisconsin University. At graduation, 
with his mother, brother Russell, and girl friend in the 
audience, he delivered both the class oration and the vale- 
dictory address. 

The questions debated at Sigma Pi during the years 
from 1875-1881 reflect the issues which confronted the nation. 
Should the Indian Territory be opened to white settlement? 
Is free trade beneficial to the United States? Does Grant’s 
administration entitle him to a third term? Should the 
state regulate the liquor traffic? Is the Government justified 
in sending troops to the Southern States? Is paper money 
the currency best adapted to the needs of the country? Is 
the Greenback party a blessing to the United States? Should 
Garfield or Hancock be the next president? The Sigma Pi 
Minutes and the Rambler record Bryan’s views on these 


27 Sigma Pi Minutes, January 14, 1876. 
28 Richard Yates, “Address at the Jacksonville Centennial, 
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questions. In April of 1877 the question debated was “That 
the United States Should Abolish All Protective Duties.” 
The recording secretary of Sigma Pi noted: “Bryan, in the 
course of the debate, brought down the house by saying, 
‘The President of the College is for free trade, our ex-Presi- 
dent is for free trade, and I, myself, am for F. T.’”*® Using 
poor diction, the secretary stated that Bryan, in justifying 
the course of the workingmen in the Great Strike of 1877, 
“made a pathetic address (which) moved us all to tears.”%° 
After a debate on the greenback question the secretary be- 
came facetious: “We then decided that hard money was 
best adapted to our wants, which no doubt will have mar- 
velous influence upon those controlling such affairs.”*! Years 
later, when Bryan was accused of being a Greenbacker be- 
fore he became a Democrat, he said that he had read in the 
Bible that the truth was revealed even unto babes.** 

Bryan did not limit himself to serious political and moral 
questions. Upon occasion he rendered “The Burning of 
Chicago,” “True Eloquence,” and Henry Clay’s “Ambition 
of a Statesman.” When in a really cheerful mood he regaled 
his friends with “You Would Scarce Expect One of My Age 
to Speak in Public on the Stage,” and “The Boy Stood on 
the Burning Deck Eating Peanuts by the Peck.” 

Neither did he limit himself to talking politics. When 
home on vacation, he decided to attend the national con- 
vention of 1876. His parents were visiting the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia at the time, but he sold some 
corn for cash and made the trip to St. Louis. A friendly 
policeman allowed him to enter the hall through a window 
in time to hear John Kelley make his famous speech against 
Tilden. The national election and the passage of one of 
Bland’s free silver coinage bills kept Sigma Pi in ferment 
that winter. The greenback and tariff issues were the major 
bones of contention for 1879. By 1880 Bryan was ready to 


29 Sigma Pi Minutes, February 16, 1877. 

30 Ibid., September 21, 1877. 

31 Ibid., November 23, 1877. 

82 Fred Emory Haynes, James Baird Weaver (Iowa City, Iowa, 
1919), p. 414. 
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take the stump in a presidential campaign. 

During his junior year, 1879-80, Bryan hit his stride: 
his grades began to improve, he became a recognized orator, 
he climbed to high positions in Sigma Pi, and he met his 
girl. The only sorrow of the year came from the death of 
his father. The Judge had begun to suffer from diabetes 
and dyspepsia in middle age. Feeling ill during the early 
months of 1880, he had gone to Dr. Jones’ to receive treat- 
ment and to visit with William. On Monday morning, 
March 29, he suffered a paralytic stroke. He was in his 
fifty-eighth year. Mariah, hurriedly summoned, arrived 
within a half hour of his death, and on the next day she 
and William accompanied the body to Salem. 

Local newspapers mirrored the aeartfelt loss of a noble 
citizen and benefactor of mankind. The shadow of his death 
cast a gloom over all southern Illinois. A crowd followed 
the body from the depot to the Bryan homestead: thousands 
viewed it while it lay in state at the county courthouse. 
Before his death the Judge had chosen the Psalm, text, and 
hymns for his funeral rites, which were performed in the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. The casket was carried 
by six of the outstanding lawyers and judges of the State.** 

Only a few months before his death, in August, 1879, 
the Judge, in the presence of Mariah, had dictated to William 
a will which is a commentary upon the character of the man. 
He left some cash, his best horse and carriage, and the 
family piano to Mariah, who was to divide his library and 
personal belongings among the children. To the children 
he left “all the residue of my estate real, personal and 
mixed, to share and share equally.” “It is my will,” dictated 
the Judge, “that all my sons and daughters shall receive the 
highest physical, intellectual and moral education to be had 
in our generation, and especially the moral and religious 
education of my children shall be sacredly attended to.” To 
this end, any proceeds from the sale of land and all rents 
were to be applied to defray educational expenses. In order 
to keep the family together the Judge provided that the 


88 Marion County Herald, March 31, April 23, 1880. 
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homestead should be maintained intact until all the children 
were grown to maturity. He had signed security notes, for 
about fifteen thousand dollars, which the family might have 
taken legal action to avoid paying. The Judge, however, 
considered them as binding upon the estate and willed that 
they be paid as “just debts,” and the family refused to 
deviate from his injunction.** 

Shortly before his father’s death William had met and 
fallen in love with Mary Elizabeth Baird, who was attend- 
ing the Jacksonville Female Academy. She was an am- 
bitious girl, determined to make the most of college and 
of life in general. She had heard from a maiden aunt who 
knew the Joneses about “a splendid young man” named 
Bryan. She saw him for the first time when he entered 
the parlors of the Jail for Angels, as the academy was 
popularly called. She thought him attractive. His face 
was pale and thin, his nose a bit prominent, his lips thin and 
chin square. His eyes, keen and dark, looked out from 
beneath heavy brows. Mary noted particularly his hair and 
his smile: “The former, black in color, fine in quality, and 
parted distressingly straight; the latter, expansive and ex- 
pressive.” In later years the “Bryan smile” became a sub- 
ject of considerable comment. According to Mary, “No one 
has ever seen the real breadth of his smile who did not see 
it in the early days,” and she took exception to the critic’s 
“heartless” remark that Bryan could whisper in his own 
ear.®5 

About a year after they had met Mary got into trouble 
because she took buggy rides with William with her mother’s 
approval but without that of the school authorities. William 
visited the Bairds to explain the situation and to request 
permission for an engagement. Holding Mary’s hand he 
fumbled nervously while seeking an appropriate opening. 
Characteristically he turned to the Scriptures. “Mr. Baird,” 
he said, “I have been reading Proverbs a good deal lately 
and find that Solomon says ‘Whoso findeth a wife findeth 


84 The will is on file in the Marion County courthouse, Salem, 
Illinois. 
85 Bryan, Memoirs, pp. 222-23. 
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a good thing and obtaineth favor of the Lord.’” “Yes, I 
believe Solomon did say that,” replied Mr. Baird, who was 
also a student of the Bible, “but Paul suggests that ‘he that 
giveth her in marriage doeth better.” William was stumped 
for a few moments. Then with a flash of inspiration he 
countered: “Solomon would be the best authority upon this 
point because Paul was never married while Solomon had 
a number of wives.” Mr. Baird took an immediate liking 
to William and approved of the engagement.** 

Although William did not have to work in order to sup- 
port himself at college he would not use his father’s money 
to buy gifts for a girl friend. He therefore took after-school 
jobs in local stores and spent the income for presents for 
Mary, to whom he also gave several of the prizes he won as 
an orator. Immediately after winning the second prize, 
fifty dollars, in the Galesburg contest in October, 1880, he 
wrote Mary, with a note of humility evident despite justi- 
fiable pride: 


The prize is won... . and I do not feel as I thought 
I would. I prayed that humility might be given with suc- 
cess. My prayer is answered, for I cannot feel that I am 
anything more than I was before, and as I look over the 
possibilities in life, I can honestly ask in the language of 
Lincoln’s favorite hymn, ‘Why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud?’ If one obtains the highest position to which an 
American can aspire, he can return thanks to God, for He 
gives both talents and favorable circumstances, and com- 
mands that both should be used. What honor then if one 
does all that he possibly can! He only does his duty. 


With the prize money he bought a ring, a garnet set in gold, 
and upon his return to Jacksonville slipped it onto the 
fourth finger of Mary’s left hand. 

The marriage, consummated in 1884, was to be an un- 
ending romance, as beautiful as that of William and Ida 
McKinley, of Theodore and Edith Roosevelt and of Wood- 
row and Eleanor Wilson, as nearly a perfect union as could 
be made, with the partners matched physically and intel- 


86 William Jennings Bryan, The First Battle: A Study of the 
Campaign of 1896 (Chicago, 1896), p. 38. 

87 W. J. Bryan to Mary E. Baird, October 17, 1880 (letter in 
possession of Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde). 
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lectually and in tastes and temperaments.** Many years 
later Colonel House congratulated Bryan on having such a 
fine wife. “Your marriage was a great romance,” said the 
Colonel. “Still is,’ replied Bryan with a grin.*® Bryan 
gladly confessed his indebtedness to Mary Baird for valuable 
counsel given throughout his political career. 

Pursuit of lady love interfered little with another Bryan 
love—politics. In 1880 he was able to “withstand the temp- 
tation” which had “overpowered” him four years earlier, 
when he had attended the St. Louis convention, but he 
compensated for not going to Cincinnati by taking an active 
part in politics in both the Salem and Jacksonville areas. 
During the summer he stumped Marion County for William 
M. Springer, of the Thirteenth, Illinois;*® during the fall 
he worked hard for Hancock at Jacksonville. He was elected 
to both the committee on permanent organization and the 
executive committee of Salem’s Hancock and English Club.*! 
A newspaper reported that he made a masterly effort which 
would have done credit to a much older head when he spoke 
at the Salem courthouse.*? When he agreed to speak at a 
gathering near Jacksonville, upon his return to school, one 
Timothy Flynn was astonished when Bryan refused a nip 
from a hip flask before speaking, saying, dubiously, “Well, 
do the best you can anyhow. You can give ’em hell—there 
ain't a Republican in the audience.” Flynn introduced 
Bryan with the words, “Mr. O’Brien will no spake.”** 

In a speech called “A Defense of Democracy,” which 
he delivered in the college chapel in January, 1881, Bryan 
revealed his dismay at the defeat of Hancock and told the 


38 Wayne C. Williams, William Jennings Bryan (New York, 
1936), pp. 41, 52. 

3® J. C. Long, Bryan, The Great Commoner (New York, 1928), 
p. 17. 
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and Means committee. 
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students what he considered to be solid Democratic dogma. 
“We who have exhibited a patience of twenty years dura- 
tion,” said the twenty year old youth, “can well afford to 
wait until the Republican party finds its death from suicide; 
but duty calls upon us to defend by word and act the prin- 
ciples which we believe.” The principles of the Democracy, 
which he undoubtedly took from the national platforms of 
1876 and 1880, included the Jeffersonian tenet of the rule 
of the people, a dislike of “one man power”, opposition to 
the waving of the bloody-shirt, the superiority of the civil 
to military rule, the separation of church and state, a close 
following of the Constitution, and intellectual and moral 
development as the only safeguard against corruption.** 

Bryan’s ability as a speaker did not enable him to win 
election to all the campus offices to which he aspired. He 
was elected vice president of the freshman class and vale- 
dictorian and orator of the class of 81. He was financial 
manager and associate editor of the Rambler. He filled the 
offices of sergeant-at-arms, chaplain, critic and vice presi- 
dent, but was president for only five weeks. It has been 
suggested that a movement to keep Bryan out of the presi- 
dency for a full term was fomented by an unidentified 
personal enemy and that evidence of incapacity as an execu- 
tive contributed to his fall.*° His failure to become presi- 
dent of Sigma Pi, Bryan confessed to a close friend. hurt 
him deeply.*® Nevertheless, said the class poet: 


Accustomed to dispute, with all compete, 
He’s learned to act in victory or defeat.47 


At graduation the class historian said that Bryan meant 
to make the law his vocation, that he intended later to court 
politics, and that prospects of matrimony were in the offing.** 


44 Bryan Papers, Bryan Museum, Salem, Illinois. 

45 Poage, “College Career of William Jennings Bryan,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XV, 180-81. 

46 Wadsworth, “William Jennings Bryan, ’81—College Days,” 
Illinois College Alumni Quarterly, XV, 12. 

47 Rambler, June 4, 1881. 

48 Ibid. 
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A bogus program summarized the worst his detractors 
thought about him: it mentioned his propensity for buggy 
riding with Mary, for eating peanuts, and for sermonizing, 
his inordinate ambition, and his failure as a practical poli- 
tician to become president of Sigma Pi.*® The whole thing 
smacked of animosity rather than of good-natured fun. No 
act criticized, however, could be stigmatized as proceeding 
from an illegitimate objective. 

Bryan had come to Jacksonville as an awkward middler 
of fifteen; he left six years later a confident young man. 
His belief in himself, in democracy and in God had been 
strengthened by the intellectual and religious surroundings 
of the college and the town, and by the time he was gradu- 
ated he had formed the mental and moral attitudes which 
remained, with little modification, those of his manhood. 
He had a pleasing personality, a fairly handsome face, a 
magnificent physique and a voice holding promise of re- 
markable depth, resonance and carrying power. He was 
clean, hungry and playful, a fair athlete and a good sport, 
a conscientious, painstaking student. Gregarious by nature, 
he carried his share in his literary society, in the church, 
in the YMCA, in the city mission and in organized politics. 
To a large extent the issues which he later brought to the 
public’s attention, outlined in the political and economic 
struggles of the decades following the Civil war, he had 
already discussed in Sigma Pi, and to their solution he 
brought an insight into the mind of the farmer obtained 
by acquaintance with the farmers of Salem and Jacksonville. 

His college years strengthened the purpose to which 
he meant to dedicate his life. Since he was twelve he had 
wanted to be a lawyer and a public man. About a year 
before graduation he wrote to Mary Baird in an autobio- 
graphical manner: 


His future I cannot tell. Law will be his profession; 
his aim to mete justice to every creature, whether he be rich 
or poor .... His great desire is to honor God and please 
mankind. He does not desire to be wealthy, believing that 


#° A copy of the bogus program is preserved in the archives 
of Illinois College. 
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money fails to bring happiness as soon as it is made the 
object of pursuit. Yet by willing labor he hopes and expects 
to be able to provide for himself and one more. Do not 
laugh when he tells you that he desires to stand with Webster 
and Clay. Noble aims make noble men, and his father, who 
still lives to aid him, often said that one could by diligence, 
make himself just what he wished to be, and that our duty 
was to make ourselves worthy of any office within the gift 
of the people.5? 


Bryan had spent the Thanksgiving holidays of 1880 with 
Mary at her home in Perry. When, at the end of his visit, 
she was driving him to the station in her father’s phaeton, 
there occurred the incident which caused her to say that 
the epitome of his life could be expressed by saying, “I must 
go back. He needs my help.” At the foot of a particularly 
bad hill they encountered a man trying to repair a broken 
harness. Bryan said, “Wait a minute. I had better help 
that man.” Mary replied, “Don’t bother him. I know the 
family. They are shiftless. You would waste your time.” 
Driving on, Mary noticed that her “pale, slender youth” was 
getting increasingly uneasy. Then Bryan said, “Stop, please, 
I must go back. He needs me.” He jumped out of the 
phaeton and went back to help repair the harness. While 
he worked, recalled Mary, the “all too short hours of our 
visit passed.”5' When Mary had to decide whether or not 
to become engaged to William, some of her schoolmates had 
commented that he was “too good”. Mary, however, decided 
that she preferred to marry a man who was “too good” 
rather than one “not good enough.” 

A strong sense of personal uprightness and of Christian 
morality marked Bryan as a youth. His major orations, for 
example, were on “Individual Power,” “Justice,” “Vigilance,” 
“Master Motives,” “Perfection,” and “Character.” His chosen 
companions on the campus were only those of quiet and 
studious tastes. “Morally,” said a classmate, “he was a 
thorough Christian—generous, kind, charitable, and having 
no bad habits.”°* “He was very good,” said another, “but 
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for some reason Bryan’s goodness was not the kind that 
rubbed against you and turned the fur the wrong way.”**> A 
professor remembered that “His young women friends were 
the nicest girls in town.’”** He was not ashamed to carry 
his Bible under his arm. He displayed deep religious con- 
viction and was constant in his attendance at church. He 
taught a Sunday school class and became superintendent of 
the Sunday school. A lifetime acquaintance considered him 
“always distinctly spiritual in his thought.” Bryan’s out- 
standing characteristic was his “moral power.” He was 
always “tremendously in earnest.®® 

While in college Bryan and his intimate friend, Julian 
Wadsworth, would occasionally take long buggy-rides out 
into the country, discussing their hopes and problems. On 
one of these rides, Wadsworth confided a secret to Bryan. 
He had felt, he said, a solemn call to the ministry. Bryan 
congratulated him and in turn revealed that he too for some 
time had felt that God was calling him, not to the ministry, 
but to a calling no less sacred—that of a Christian politician, 
a Christian statesman. He was going to devote his life to 
being a Christian statesman.*® 


I’ll go where you want me to go, dear Lord, 
O’er mountain or plain or sea, 
I'll say what you want me to say, dear Lord, 
I'll be what you want me to be. 


53 Jeremiah Donahue, in Rambler, October 24, 1896. 
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LINES WEST!--THE STORY OF 
GEORGE W. HOLDREGE 
BY THOMAS M. DAVIS 


I 


HE time was 8 P.M., on January 4, 1921. The occasion 
T was the Burlington Railroad Employees’ banquet of 
affection for their retiring General Manager. The 
banquet hall of the Fontenelle Hotel in Omaha was filled. 
Five hundred people had turned out to pay homage to the 
honored guest of the evening. Burlington Vice-President, 
W. W. Baldwin, was there. So was John L. Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, and one of 
Nebraska’s most distinguished citizens. Two hundred local 
dignitaries and business men had paid five dollars a plate 
for the privilege of attending this function. Three hundred 
Burlington employees and their friends were there. Several 
prominent faculty members of the University of Nebraska 
had journeyed from Lincoln in order to be present. Every 
division superintendent of Burlington Lines West had come." 
There was a sharp rap on a glass. Toastmaster Kennedy 
was calling for attention. The guest hall was still as Vice- 
President Baldwin was introduced. His remarks were few. 
“I wish to read a telegram of regret from President Hale 
Holden that he is unable to be with us tonight. In his 
absence the privilege falls to me to express our deep ap- 
preciation and gratitude to George Holdrege for the fifty- 
one years of continuous service that he has given our road.” 
The Vice-President paused, “Ladies and Gentlemen, I give 
you Mr. Holdrege.”” 
A deafening roar broke from the assembled guests. For 
ten minutes cheers echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
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dining hall. A figure rose from the right of Chairman 
Kennedy. “Ladies and Gentlemen, friends, I want to thank 
you for this testimonial in my honor. I regret that I can- 
not say more, but emotion overcomes me,” and Holdrege 
sat down. Thus did the Burlington Railroad honor the man 
who had served it faithfully throughout his life.* 

However, this testimonial by the employees of the 
Burlington was but the first of a series of honors paid to 
the man who had been so active in the territories his rail- 
road served. Two months later Holdrege was honored at 
a similar banquet by the Omaha Chamber of Commerce.* 
Denver repeated the performance.’ So did Lincoln, Chey- 
enne, Alliance, Hastings, Holdrege, McCook, and Sheridan, 
Wyoming. One newspaper remarked, “the success of a 
banquet in these times is marked by the size of the crowd 
that will gatner to pay tribute to George Holdrege, and I 
can think of no more fitting honoree than this courageous 
and able gentleman.”* He was honored by chambers of 
commerce, by agricultural associations, by railroad em- 
ployees, by churches, by colleges, and by friends in every 
walk of life. Holdrege became the good-will ambassador 
of the Burlington Railroad. He entertained statesmen, poli- 
ticians, congressmen, scientists and diplomats in the name 
of both the Burlington and the state of Nebraska. 

On April 14, 1922, he was honored by the Agricultural 
College in Lincoln and presented with a certificate indicating 
his distinguished service to the development of agriculture,” 
and on October 30, 1925, he was selected by the Lincoln 
Kiwanis Club as Nebraska’s outstanding citizen and was 
presented the club’s “Distinguished Service Medal” for his 
part in building 4900 miles of railroad west of the Missouri 


8“T hate to make speeches, anyway,” Holdrege later told a 
friend, Will Maupin, of Omaha. 

#Omaha World-Herald, January 20, 1921. 

5 Denver Post, January 27, 1921. 

® Omaha Bee, March 9, 1921. 

7 Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), April 15, 1922, and from 
letters in the author’s possession. Others honored on this occasion 
were F. W. Chase, of Pawnee City, and C. H. Morrill, of Stromsburg. 
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River. On September 16, 1926, George Ward Holdrege 
died, ending the career of one of the West’s most illustrious 
sons. 

Who can comprehend what this man’s role was in the 
formation of the West? As the West’s leading railroad 
builder, he opened up more territory than any other single 
individual. Should he have anticipated that 300 miles of 
the 3,000 he constructed would have to be abandoned be- 
cause of competition afforded in a later era by trucks? 
Would it be surprising if he opened up some regions that 
have since proved unproductive? Can he be held to blame 
for creating an artificial boom in land prices in many areas, 
and for encouraging settlers to come there who later failed? 
Can the failure of many of his experiments to create a more 
productive economy in Burlington territory be minimized? 

The biography of George Holdrege typifies the growth 
of the region in which he lived and served. 

George Ward Holdrege was born in New York City on 
March 26, 1847, the second son and child of Henry, Jr., and 
Mary Grinnell Holdrege.* Henry Holdrege, Jr., was at that 
time employed by the New York Commission Mercantile 
Firm of Grinnell, Minturn & Company of which Moses Grin- 
nell, uncle of Mary Holdrege and president of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, was principal owner.’® The Hold- 
rege family had considerable money, not only through 
young Henry’s position with this company but also through 
a substantial legacy that Henry Holdrege, Sr., a wealthy 
New England ship captain, had left to his only son.” 

Through his mother’s family, George Holdrege had a 
heritage that connected him with some of the oldest and 


8 Nebraska State Journal, October 30, 1925; J. S. Welch, Presi- 
dent of Lincoln Kiwanis Club, to Holdrege, October 15, 1925. (Unless 
otherwise indicated all letters are in the author’s possession.) 

® William Emery, The Howland Heirs (Boston, 1921), p. 252. 

10Mrs. Nathalie Bontecu, Kansas City, sister of Holdrege, to 
author, April, 1941. Moses Grinnell also served on the original 
commission which laid out Central Park, and served as a Whig 
Congressman from New York, 1849-51. 

11 George Holdrege Watson, Milton, Massachusetts, nephew of 
Holdrege, to author, February 8, 1939. Henry Holdrege, Jr., was 
educated at the Sorbonne in France. 
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most illustrious New England families—Grinnell, Russell 
and Howland—all prominent in the development of New 
England fishing and commerce.'*? From his mother George 
also took his religion, the Quaker church, and he inherited 
her physical characteristics—a slight build, and an extremely 
dark complexion which led one contemporary to call him, 
“the blackest white man that ever lived.” 

In 1850, with the arrival of another child in their house- 
hold, Henry and Mary Holdrege decided to move from the 
crowded New York metropolitan area, where they had been 
living, to one of the more fashionable suburbs, and were 
prevailed upon by Moses Grinnell to build their home in 
Irvington, a new village in Westchester County, situated 
on the banks of the Hudson, twenty-three miles north of 
New York City.'* Most of Irvington’s inhabitants were 
prominent men of affairs in New York—merchants and 
bankers, a few writers, and a number of insurance execu- 
tives who commuted daily to the city on the old New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad. 

The life that young George Holdrege led in Irvington 
did not vary greatly from that of the children of the 
Holdrege’s neighbors. His early education was entrusted 
to an English governess who lived in the Holdrege home." 
Early in his life he became interested in aquatic sports and 
by the time he was twelve he boasted that he could swim 
the three mile expanse of the Hudson river at Irvington.'® 
In the winter he skated and became proficient enough to 
win the local boys’ tournament twice.'* His greatest hobby, 
however, was rowing and it is significant that Holdrege 
belonged to that generation which made rowing the prin- 


12 Emery, op. cit., pp. 1 ff., 40 fe. 

18 G. H. Watson, to author, February 8, 1939, quoting his father, 
Clifford Watson, Holdrege’s college roommate. 

14 Emery, op. cit., p. 142. Moses Grinnell was a close friend of 
Washington Irving. These two men founded Irvington. Grinnell 
also aided Irving in getting the appointment as ambassador to Spain 
through his friendship with Daniel Webster. 

‘8 Interview with Henry Holdrege, son of George Holdrege, 
June 6, 1941. 

16 From a clipping (date and publication unidentifiable) in an 


old 7 i in Holdrege papers in author’s possession. 
id. 
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cipal major sport of the East. 

While he was still very young, George’s mother instilled 
in him the necessity for continuous physical fitness. Con- 
sequently, Holdrege’s early life was one of perpetual phys- 
ical training. Despite this, he developed very slowly 
through childhood and adolescence. He was always small 
for his age; at seventeen, he measured a scant five foot four 
and weighed 128 pounds. He had a long thin face with a 
very high forehead topped with black curly hair. Piercing 
brown eyes peered out from under heavy, bushy eyebrows. 
Among his friends, he was known as “Nigger” Holdrege.'* 

During the summer months Mary Holdrege used to 
take her family, which in time numbered six children, away 
from the heat of New York for extended visits with her 
New Bedford relatives. In this way, Boston and its sur- 
rounding territory became as familiar to young George as 
the New York region, and he found the homes of Charles 
Sumner, “Governor” Swain, and John Murray Forbes as 
open to him as those of his New York relatives. In later 
years Holdrege used to emphasize that he felt greater com- 
patibility and companionship with his New England rela- 
tives than with any of his New York friends and he would 
explain that the conservative New England farmers or sea- 
men, with their attendant simplicity, remained with him 
much longer than the impelling forces that were making 
New York the capital of American finance.'® 

When he was twelve years old, Holdrege’s parents de- 
cided to send him to a private school to complete his sec- 
ondary education. George favored one of the small New 
England preparatory schools that were becoming the vogue 
in Boston. His parents, however, decided on Suffield 
Academy in Irvington where he could continue to live at 
home. He attended Suffield for the next four years and 
hoped eventually to enter Harvard, although realizing Suf- 
field offered poor preparation.”° 


18 Interview with Mrs. E. A. Holyoke, Omaha, daughter of 
Holdrege, May 8, 1940. 

19 Holdrege to Registrar of Harvard University, January 9, 1921. 

“0 G. H. Watson, to author, February 8, 1939. 
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In 1863, when he was sixteen, Holdrege persuaded his 
parents to send him to a private school away from home. 
Some time before this Henry Holdrege had left Grinnell, 
Minturn & Co., and, spurning an offer of a position in Moses 
Grinnell’s Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
had joined a friend in forming the brokerage firm of Hold- 
rege and Macy Company.*' Business had prospered and 
Henry Holdrege found himself a truly rich man. In search- 
ing for a school suitable for his son, Henry Holdrege con- 
sulted Emerson, Lowell, Parkman, and Holmes, all of whom 
he knew personally, and finally decided upon a small day 
school in Boston operated by William P. Atkinson, a close 
family friend. This school was limited to twenty day 
students but provision was made for young George Holdrege 
to live in the Atkinson home.** Atkinson was a graduate 
of Harvard, an outstanding mathematician, and later was 
one of the original faculty members of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology.** 

For two years Holdrege remained at Atkinson’s school, 
going to classes in one wing of the house during the day 
and sharing the social life of the family in the residential 
wing during the evening.*® Atkinson’s circle of friends 
included his brother-in-law, Francis Parkman, Dr. Holmes, 
and the aging Emerson, with all of whom George Holdrege 
became intimately acquainted.2* In June of 1865 he was 
graduated from the school and spent the summer preparing 
for his entrance into Harvard. 

The Honorable Thomas Hill was at this time president 
of Harvard. The undergraduate enrollment numbered 413 
students, of whom 126 were freshmen.?’ 

Holdrege spent the summer of 1865 in Cambridge re- 
viewing for the entrance examinations which were to be 


21Interview with Mrs. R. R. Hollister, Omaha, daughter of 
en): 1941. 
td. 


23 Henry Holdrege interview. 

24 Boston Herald, June 5, 1857. 

25 Hollister interview. 

26 G. H. Watson, to author, February 8, 1939. 
27 Harper’s Monthly, June, 1866. 
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held on the first two days of the new term. On September 
13 and 14 he took eight hours of comprehensive examina- 
tions to qualify in Latin, Greek, mathematics, and history. 
He passed all of these satisfactorily, though not brilliantly.** 
He then settled down in one of the University’s dormitories, 
where, for the first year, he planned to room with his older 
brother, Sidney, who was enrolled at the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School. Holdrege lived alone his first week as an 
undergraduate.?® Typical of the multiple problems facing 
a Harvard freshman in 1865 are those expressed in the fol- 
lowing letter from Holdrege to his mother. 


I wrote you a few lines as soon as I got here informing 
you of my safe arrival. I intended to write you before this 
but have not been able. During the day I have had to study 
most of the time, and in the evening I have been obliged to 
retire early, or else to have callers from the Sophomore class. 

I feel very blue. All things conspire to make me miser- 
able; and I wish I could be with you and the rest of the family 
this gloomy evening. In the first place it rains and has been 
raining about a week and looks as though it would rain about 
a week longer. Cambridge is muddy, dismal and surrounded 
by soap factories and cattle markets. My room is on the 
ground floor and is cold and damp; and I can’t have a fire for 
my coal has not come and will not till the first of November. 
My chum is sick and has not come yet; and to crown all my 
misfortunes, I missed two questions in recitation the other 
day, which spoils my prospects of standing at the head of my 
class, and I broke one of the laws of the College by going into 
Boston without permission, for which, they tell me, I probably 
shall be suspended. I am all out of money too, and I wish 
you would send me twenty-five dollars. 

My furniture cost me much more than father estimated, 
though I got it at the lowest figure as Mr. Kernan assured me. 
He is the man who supplies the whole college with furniture 
at less than cost. I want a new umbrella, as my silk one was 
taken by mistake at prayers; and my door mat, which I put 
out last night was gone this morning. I saw a suspicious 
looking old man about and have no doubt that he took it. 

Some of my things, I got very cheap. I paid the former 
occupant of the room only fifty cents for a fender and blower 
for the fireplace, a dollar for the gas fixtures, and two dollars 
apiece for the window seats. I bought a good many textbooks 
of him very cheap; but I fear that all the freshman books are 
to be changed, and I fear I have made a mistake. I have 
given five dollars as subscription to the Boat Club Fund as 
that is the amount the collector said would be expected from 
each man in our class; and two dollars for the Freshman nine. 

28 Holdrege to his mother, n. d. 
29 Ibid. Lawrence opened one week later than Harvard College. 
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I have also subscribed and paid for three copies of the Advo- 
cate, a college paper, published once in two weeks. 

I received the box of good things that you sent me; but 
the Sophs found out in some way that I had it and about a 
dozen of them visited me that evening just after I opened it. 
I am sorry to say that all that large boxful disappeared that 
evening. 

We have an excellent gymnasium here and for two or 
three days I went every night and tried to get up some 
muscle. But I am very stiff and sore now and have not been 
there for about a week. The sophomores were our instructors 
in some of the exercises. They made us all dance the clog 
dance; and one young man, who is an experienced dancer, 
they made perform for our instruction. They tossed me in 
the blanket, and I certainly thought my last hour had come, 
and mentally said goodbye to you all at home. I have not 
been a victim of any of the fabulous hazing that we heard 
about at home. A bucket of cold water I shared, however, 
with four or five classmates as we were talking under a 
sophomore’s window; and I have on my mantel piece num- 
erous specimens of coal and stones which flew in through the 
window. 

But I have some good news to tell you. I was visited 
last evening by several of the young men who came in the 
name of the Harvard Glee Club to try my voice as a first 
tenor. They were very critical in their examination and re- 
quired me to sing several pieces, but they pronounced them- 
selves highly pleased with my voice. 

We have “proctors”, as they call them, to keep order in 
the entries, report all offenses, and give instructions to new- 
comers. We have two in our entry. One of them came to my 
room the other evening and gave me some instructions rela- 
tive to the conduct of Freshmen. We are obliged to be in our 
rooms in the evening after nine o’clock, must put out our 
lights at eleven o’clock, and can make no calls in the evening. 
I wish he would keep a little better order in the entry, for 
everybody who comes down stairs takes a kick at my door 
which is very annoying. 

I have been studying my Greek and Latin for day after 
tomorrow. I have a good many things to tell you about our 
tutors, prayers, singing in the choir, etc., and a good many 
wants to make known, but it is nearly eleven o’clock and I 
must retire.3° 


Having no specific goal in view at the time he entered 
Harvard, Holdrege pursued the regular course in the 
humanities. He registered for beginning French, continued 
his Latin with the reading of Livy, studied Homer’s Odyssey 
in Greek, began advanced algebra and analytic geometry, 
and attended daily lectures in integral education.*’ These 
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courses he studied and passed, but to Holdrege at eighteen 
the center of his collegiate interest was athletics, particu- 
larly rowing. 

Harvard College pursued a policy of athletics for all 
with the result that interclass competition frequently held 
more interest than an intercollegiate schedule. Of all the 
sports participated in by Harvard undergraduates, only two 
could be classified as major—baseball and rowing. Training 
for the Crew and the Nine were year around activities. To 
make the university team in either sport was the height of 
athletic accomplishment.*? A contemporary account relates 
the role that the University Boat Club played in campus 
activities: 


Four minutes walk from the college grounds brings you 
to the boat houses, which, rising on piles from the mud of the 
river look like so many huge and unshapely animals. They 
are devoid of any architectual beauty which is of no import- 
ance as they are there only for the treasures they contain. 
Inside are the beautiful shells, resting one above another on 
brackets on either wall. These shells cost nearly four hundred 
dollars apiece and here you see eight of them, and in the next 
boat house two more, besides three or four ‘laps’. 

“Yes Sir,” remarks one who knows, we have a fine stock 
of boats on hand. That boat is the Harvard of last year; 
57 feet long and 19 inches wide... . 

Here comes the crew. Now you can see them start. We 
frequently have half the college on the raft to see the Harvard 
come in or go out.... 

In addition to the University crew, which is picked from 
the whole college, there are four class crews and a crew 
from the Scientific School. The class boats pull every year 
in June for the championship of the Charles River and also 
pull the class boats of Yale. 

There must be some kind of organization to have so 
extensive an interest carried on successfully. The entire boat- 
ing interest of the College assembles in September and chooses 
a man to be President of the Harvard Boat Club, of which 
all undergraduates are members. He has charge of the prop- 
erty and the finances of the club. He calls meetings when 
anything of importance is to come before the club and super- 
intends the raising of funds by means of subscription lists. 
A second choice is made for the office of Captain—a position 
of more immediate importance than the first insomuch as 
the Captain has entrusted to him the entire supervision and 
selection of the crew. He has to be a man who thoroughly 
understands his business and devotes practically all of his 
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time to it. If he does not have a good crew, it is entirely 
his own fault. If he succeeds he is a bigger man than any 
in college. The class crews are organized on exactly the same 
basis as the University crew.33 


Holdrege immediately joined the University Boat Club. 
Although small in stature, he possessed, said one of his 
friends, “the ability of expressing a great deal through 
science,” and he became very popular in the collegiate boat- 
ing circle.** He became a member of the two most prom- 
inent clubs, the Hasty Pudding and the Institute of 1770.** 
He also was elected captain of the freshman crew.**® 

The climax to his first year of college athletics came 
on June 19, 1866, the date of the annual Harvard regatta 
held on the Charles River just after the closing of the uni- 
versity for the summer. The weekend concerned itself with 
various interclass competitions for the championship of the 
school. Holdrege’s freshmen were in top physical condi- 
tion, and so well had he trained his crew that once the race 
was underway all opposition was swept aside in a burst of 
enthusiasm and vigor that carried the freshmen to a five- 
length victory over the nearest competitors, the juniors.** 

During his first year at Harvard, Holdrege had met, and 
taken an immediate liking to, a classmate named Clifford 
Watson who shared his enthusiasm for rowing. Watson and 
Holdrege were actually distant cousins through the Russell 
family but they didn’t discover this fact until several years 
later.** Watson was a nephew of the great industrialist and 
early railroad pioneer, John Murray Forbes, and his family’s 
home adjoined the Forbes estate in Milton, Massachusetts. 
Holdrege spent the summer of 1866 visiting in the Watson 
home and the two boys decided to room together their 
sophomore year.*® In general, the college rooming houses 
were the cheapest of any in Cambridge, averaging $28.00 a 


88 Ibid. 

34G. H. Watson, to author, February 8, 1939. 
35 Holdrege’s college scrapbook. 

86 New York Tribune, September 20, 1865. 

87 Boston Transcript, June 20, 18€6. 

88 G. H. Watson, to author, February 8, 1939. 
89 Holdrege papers. 
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year, but Holdrege and Watson considered them too small, 
too noisy, and not as comfortable as the more spacious rooms 
in local residences. Consequently, these two young men 
decided to room off campus their sophomore year and 
selected a room at Mr. H. G. Hyde’s, four blocks from the 
campus.*® As required by college authorities they duly 
registered in July for the standard sophomore curriculum 
which consisted of advanced mathematics, advanced Latin 
and Greek, Stockhardt’s Elements of Chemistry, beginning 
German, and elocution.*! 

College opened on September 14, 1866.*2 One week later 
the University Boat Club held its annual fall meeting for 
the election of officers. Gloomy prospects faced the club 
members. Every member of the successful crew of the 
previous year had been graduated. In their search for a 
promising director, the Harvard undergraduates selected 
George Holdrege, the young captain of the successful fresh- 
man crew of the previous year, as president of the Uni- 
versity Boat Club. Never before had a sophomore been 
elected to this position.** 

Holdrege wasted no time in starting preparation for 
the summer challenge of Yale which would take place the 
following June on Lake Quinsigamund near Worcester.** 
On October 1, he invited those men who were desirous of 
pulling in the Harvard to present themselves as candidates 
and to enter on a course of work which he had laid out. 
This consisted largely of gymnasium work for which he 
had contrived an apparatus called a “rowing weight.” A 
handle like an oar was attached at the middle to a strap 
which passed over a pulley. At the other end of the strap 
was a weight which moved up and down in a groove. The 
gymnast sat on a stool about four inches high, grasped the 
wooden handle in both hands, placed his feet against the 
stretcher and went through the motions of rowing. Eight 


40 Ibid. 

41 Harvard Advocate, September 24, 1866. 
42 Ibid. 

43 Ibid. 

44 Boston Transcript, October 8, 1866. 
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hundred strokes on the weight were equivalent to three 
miles of rowing, and each crew member was expected to 
perform a thousand strokes a day. This proved excellent 
training for arm and leg muscles.*® 

Another training innovation of Holdrege’s was to 
marshal his men three nights a week and take them for a 
run of from two to six miles. In following this rugged 
routine, plus the establishment of a training table, Holdrege 
found that by May his crew was well seasoned and ready 
to settle down to intensive drills.‘° About three weeks 
before the race he put his crew through a more rugged 
training period, where they pulled four or five times a day. 
Their diet was restricted to rare beef or mutton, potatoes, 
lettuce, bread and butter, and milk. The effectiveness of 
this training is evidenced by the fact that a Holdrege-trained 
crew never lost a collegiate race.** His string of victories 
was inaugurated in the annual regatta at Worcester, July 
19, 1867, in which Holdrege and his team-mates badly out- 
distanced a Yale crew, to the accompaniment of, “such 
cheering [as] was never heard in Middle Massachusetts.”** 

Holdrege was rewarded by grateful Harvard under- 
graduates in the fall of 1867 when he was elected to the 
dual position of president of the University Boat Club and 
captain of the crew. Holdrege rejected the former position, 
to which his roommate, Watson, was then elected, so that 
he could devote more time to training and less to manage- 
ment. Watson proved his ability in managing the business 
affairs of the crew when he conceived the idea of challenging 
the winner of the Oxford-Cambridge race the following 
year.*® 

Meanwhile, Holdrege continued a rigorous training 
schedule. The editor of the New York World gives us a 
good picture of Holdrege at this time: 


#6 Harvard Advocate, October 8, 1866. 

46 Ibid., May 6, 1867. 

#7 His total record: eleven wins, no losses. 

48 Clipping from Boston Transcript on Holdrege papers. 
49 G. H. Watson, to author, February 8, 1939. 
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George Ward Holdrege is one of the darkest skinned of 
white men and so perfectly rounded and moulded as to at 
once elicit admiration from everyone who sees him stripped 
for his work. No particular muscle or set of muscles stands 
out more prominently than the rest, but all are clearly and 
distinctly defined, and all look as if they could stand indefinite 
use. Though only five feet eight inches tall he “sits high” in 
the boat and his action in a race is a marvel of skill, beauty 
and power most superbly blended. His shooting of the 
Harvard inside the Wards at the race here Wednesday, when 
the latter thought they had their own way, and his success 
of turning completely inside of them, at once exhibit the cool 
judgment and splendid pluck so characteristic of this man.5° 


The New York Herald had this to say about him: 


George Ward Holdrege is five feet eight and three-quarter 
inches tall, his upper arm measures 14 inches, and his chest 
inflated, forty and a half inches. He has rowed in five races. 
He is a model of tawny toughness, and as regards perfection 
of form, he has seldom been surpassed at Harvard. His shape 
is superb, no part of his body is overdeveloped, no muscle 
small from disuse. Three years ago he was called little 
Holdrege but it would be difficult to find anything insignificant 
about him now, and he will never merit that appellation 
again. He is a capital illustration of what perseverance under 
difficulties in a physical way will accomplish. Concerning 
his capacity as a steersman, no better evidence of his effici- 
ency is required than the fact that he has continually, for 
three years, taken his crew successfully over the six brid: 
in a perfect sluice of a tide.5! : 


While Holdrege was gaining considerable renown 
through his athletic accomplishments, he found that the 
time which this demanded forced him to sacrifice any 
scholastic honors which he might have coveted. His cur- 
riculum included rhetoric, philosophy, physics, natural his- 
tory, German and chemistry. His scholastic record in these 
subjects was mediocre at best.** 

Meanwhile, his dream of a boat race between Harvard 
and the champion English university crew was assuming 
reality through efforts of Watson. Following the over- 
whelming defeat of Yale in 1867, Watson had written a 
letter, in the form of a challenge, and signed by all the crew 
members, to the members of the Oxford Boat Club.** Though 


50 New York World, May 15, 1867. 

51 New York Herald, May 15, 1867. 

52 Harvard Advocate, September 25, 1867. 
58 Holdrege Scrapbook. 
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a disagreement over which style of rowing should be used, 
and the fact that the Harvard club had no funds for a trans- 
Atlantic journey slowed negotiations,®** Harvard’s second 
overwhelming defeat of Yale at Worcester in 1868°° con- 
siderably brightened prospects for the international match. 

With the realization of the highest goal he had set for 
himself in his college career almost within his grasp, and 
with praise for his splendid achievement in the Worcester 
regatta still ringing in his ears, George Holdrege received 
news that Holdrege and Macy had failed.°* Henry Hold- 
rege’s fortune was gone. It was important that George 
come home at once. Without hesitation, perhaps even with 
some relief—he was having scholastic difficulties in optics 
and astronomy in the summer session—George Holdrege 
“took up his connections”, which meant voluntarily resigning 
from college, and hurried home.** 

When Holdrege arrived in Irvington he found his father 
in a state of complete nervous collapse, the result of months 
of anxiety and worry over the affairs of Holdrege and Macy 
Company. Young George devoted himself to saving as much 
as he could of the family’s funds from the firm’s wreckage 
and by June of 1869 found himself looking around for em- 
ployment. He had definitely abandoned all thoughts of 
completing his college education. 

He was offered a position with Moses Grinnell’s Insur- 
ance Company which he politely refused. Holdrege did not 
want to live in New York. He went to Boston in the hope 
that some of his friends there might have an opening in an 
enterprise more to his liking. While visiting his former 
roommate, Watson, he chanced to gain an interview with 
John Murray Forbes, the western railroad builder. 

“T have a job for a promising young man and a hard 
worker on my new railroad in Nebraska,” Forbes told him. 
“The job is yours if you want it.” 

54 Oxford Club to Clifford Watson, May, 1868; London Tele- 
graph, June 3, 1868; Harvard Advocate, May 9, 1868. 

85 New York Tribune, June 11, 1868. 

56 Mrs. F. P. Craig, Short Hills, New Jersey, first cousin of 
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“T’ll take it,” said Holdrege. “How soon do I leave?” 

“Would thirty days be too soon?” 

“No sir, and I’ll be ready,” Holdrege answered.** 

Hence, in 1869 we have—in view of later developments— 
the rather dramatic picture of a young man whose father 
had just taken bankruptcy as a result of a severe economic 
depression in the East, going West to begin his business 
career with an infant railroad, also near bankruptcy. Both 
railroad and man had their origins and background deeply 
rooted in New England. Both eventually developed into 
dominant figures on the western scene. Their careers be- 
came inextricably combined and the biography of the man 
became indistinguishable from the story of the railroad. 

The organization that Holdrege was joining had had, 
like himself, a brief but glorious career. In 1852, James W. 
Grimes, a young Iowa lawyer and a director of a little rail- 
road, (The Aurora Branch) that had been projected but not 
built, had gone to Boston where he and directors of other 
western railroads held a conference to discuss raising funds 
for constructing their lines.*°® They interested John Murray 
Forbes, whose financial genius had brought the Michigan 
Central into Chicago, in merging the Aurora Branch with 
several other independent railroad companies under the 
name of Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany.®° 

In 1857 Grimes and his associates, backed by Forbes’ 
capital, began construction of another line, the Burlington 
and Missouri River Railroad in Iowa. Construction pro- 
gressed slowly and by 1859 only seventy-five miles of track 
had been laid, the road ending at Ottumwa.*! With the 
outbreak of the Civil War the federal government evinced 
considerable interest in a transcontinental railroad with the 
result that on July 1, 1862, the first Union Pacific Act was 
passed which provided for such a road and for land grants 
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and subsidies to induce private capital to build it. Pro- 
vision was also made for several branches and eastern out- 
lets for the main line.*? 

Two years later, on July 3, 1864, an amending act was 
passed, providing for extension of the Burlington and 
Missouri River Railroad in Iowa through the territory of 
Nebraska so as to connect with the main trunk of the Union 
Pacific, and for a land grant to aid such an extension. The 
land grant, as defined by this act, amounted to 2,300,000 
acres.. By the terms of the act the company had a year to 
decide whether or not to take this proposition, and as the 
year drew to a close and no action was taken, the offer was 
allowed to lie dormant indefinitely.® 

In 1869, Charles E. Perkins, vice-president of the B. & M. 
in Iowa, convinced the directors of the soundness of con- 
structing a line in Nebraska from Plattsmouth, on the 
Missouri River, to Lincoln, the new state capital, with the 
possibility of later extending it to Fort Kearny, 172 miles 
away.** The necessary steps were taken by forming a new 
company, the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad in 
Nebraska, under Nebraska state charter. On April 10, 1869, 
Congress, by joint resolution, approved transfer by the B. 
& M. in Iowa of all its rights under the second Pacific Rail- 
road Act to the Nebraska company. 

It was not until September 1, 1869, that Holdrege 
reached the state of Nebraska. To reach his destination 
he had ridden on the Hannibal and St. Joe from Chicago 
to St. Joseph, Mo., then had come north from St. Joseph 
on the Council Bluffs and Kansas City Railway to Pacific 
Junction, Iowa, which was to be the western terminus of 
the B. & M. in Iowa and which was directly across the river 
from Plattsmouth.** From Chicago west he had ridden on 
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Forbes’ trains, but when he reached Pacific Junction he 
found that not one rail had been laid south of the Platte 
River or west of the Missouri. Across the Missouri, on the 
opposite shore to the west, nestling among the bluffs that 
lead down to the water’s edge, was Plattsmouth, head- 
quarters for the new B. & M. Railroad in Nebraska. Platts- 
mouth had been chosen as the eastern terminus of the 
railroad, over the bids of other Missouri River towns, pri- 
marily because Cass County, of which Plattsmouth was the 
county seat, had voted to give $150,000 to the company.** 
In addition, Plattsmouth was nearer to Lincoln than most 
of the other towns under consideration. 

No sooner had the B. & M. made its plans public than 
line crews, engineers and every unemployed man for a 
radius of one hundred miles descended upon Plattsmouth, 
some with their work already laid out for them, others 
begging positions from local foremen. The population of 
the little town trebled, totalling more than 4,000. Half of 
this number were obliged to live in tents or hastily con- 
structed shanties.** 

This, then, was the condition in September when 
Holdrege arrived on the Nebraska scene. Not one mile of 
track actually laid, not one railroad coach or locomotive 
purchased. B. & M. officials still talked of moving their 
headquarters north, to Bellevue, and still roundly cursed 
the Union Pacific officials for not agreeing to build a bridge, 
at joint expense, across the Missouri River at that point. 
The actual construction of the road was placed in the hands 
of Thomas C. Doane, the chief engineer, and Cyrus Wood- 
man, vice-president and managing director.** 

Holdrege reported to Woodman on his arrival and was 
informed that he was to be the chief clerk in the paymaster’s 
office. His wages were to be a dollar a day, with a raise 
promised if he showed improvement.* 
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Holdrege’s office was on the ground floor of a small 
two-story frame building directly across the street from 
the main headquarters of the company. His chief responsi- 
bility was to receive all the equipment that came across the 
river for the B. & M., list it, and send it out to the proper 
crews or store it in the back of the building for future use. 
His office became the general supply store for the whole 
line. Holdrege also was responsible for seeing that every 
employee in the Plattsmouth area received his pay every 
week, and he frequently had to go out along the line and 
locate certain parties to pay them off."° 

Many discouraging factors faced the company at this 
time. Supplies were slow in arriving from the East. Costs 
mounted beyond all expectations. It was not unusual that 
entire line crews would remain idle for days because of 
delayed shipments. The natural gravitating point for these 
men became the paymaster’s office."’ Because of this, 
Holdrege came to know almost every B. & M. employee 
personally, and, generally speaking, he was popular. He 
also was in a favorable position to gain a lot of information 
about the railroad business. 

During these early days in Plattsmouth, Holdrege found 
his lodging in a small room directly above the store. The 
entire second floor of the company building was divided 
into small individual rooms—paper-thin partitions between 
them—for some of the young bachelor employees.*? Here 
Holdrege retired in the evenings to study engineering and 
a good part of his first salary checks went toward the pur- 
chase of books. A few weeks after he arrived in Platts- 
mouth, it was common knowledge, said a contemporary, 
“that that there young Holdrege was seen poring over his 
books until two or three A. M. tryin’ to learn to be an 
engineer.”** Since recreational facilities were limited, Hold- 
rege found his principal relaxation in taking long walks 
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over the Nebraska countryside. A frequent companion on 
these hikes was a young company engineer, T. E. Calvert, 
and these two men became fast friends. 

Calvert had been graduated in 1869 from the Scientific 
School at Yale, and had come west to gain experience with 
the B.& M. He also lived in a room above the paymaster’s 
store and undertook to teach Holdrege the principles of 
engineering. The latter reciprocated by tutoring in classical 
studies. So passed Holdrege’s first winter in Nebraska." 

It was in the early spring of 1870 that Holdrege saw 
the first rails brought across the Missouri River. Starting 
at Plattsmouth, the crews laid track over the route pre- 
viously surveyed and graded. In April he received a pro- 
motion from chief clerk to assistant paymaster. His new 
duties consisted of distributing the weekly wages to the 
employees working along the line from Plattsmouth to 
Lincoln. He was expected to complete the circuit of 110 
miles once a week.*® 

His first assignment was to go to Lincoln to pay the 
civil engineers employed on the grading between Lincoln 
and Ashland. He took the money and boarded a train at 
Plattsmouth for Louisville, eighteen miles west, and the 
terminus of the westward rails. From Louisville he staged 
to Ashland, twenty-four miles from his destination. After 
spending the night there, he walked the rest of the way to 
Lincoln. Covering the distance in record time, he delivered 
the company checks to the engineers, and, in spite of their 
pleadings to remain overnight, started back for Ashland 
late in the afternoon. Approximately half way between the 
two towns he encountered a vicious snow storm, accom- 
panied by heavy winds and low temperature. Forced to 
plow through drifts up to his waist on the last lap of the 
trip, he stumbled into Ashland suffering from cold and 
exposure.”® 

In spite of this beginning, Holdrege liked his new ‘job. 
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He presented an interesting figure on those long 24-mile 
hikes, knapsack on back, slightly bent as if facing a strong 
wind, stepping off miles with long rapid strides. He was 
never known to accept a lift from a passing wagon. Perhaps 
the memory of his first and only acceptance clung to him 
too vividly.”* 

On the third time he was making his trip, a man in a 
wagon asked Holdrege if he wouldn’t like to ride the rest 
of the way. 

“Yes, thank you,” replied Holdrege and climbed up on 
the seat beside his benefactor. They rode in silence for 
some distance, then started a lively discussion on hunting 
and guns. 

“By the way,” remarked his new found friend, “I’ve 
been doing a little hunting myself today. Rattlesnakes. 
Sure are a lot of them around here.” 

“Have you been cutting off their heads and saving their 
rattles?” Holdrege queried. 

“No. I haven’t had time. I’ve just been throwing 
them in the back of the wagon there.” 

No sooner were these words uttered than from the rear 
of the wagon came the whir of a rattler about to strike. 
Both men jumped to the ground immediately. 

“Look! In the wagon,” cried Holdrege to his astonished 
companion. There, on the seat where the two men had been 
sitting a moment before, lay coiled a dazed and injured 
rattler. The horses, finding their reins free and scared by 
the movements of the men, broke away in a dead run. It 
took the two men an hour to recapture the horses, dispose 
of the rattlesnakes, and start on their way again. “Right 
then and there,” Holdrege remarked later to a friend, “I 
decided that if those engineers wanted to be sure of getting 
their pay checks every week, I’d better walk that twenty- 
four miles and be sure of getting there.’® 

In July, 1870, Holdrege was invited by Doane to ac- 
company him and several other engineers on a journey 
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across southern Nebraska to survey a route for their road 
west from Lincoln. The scouting party came back from this 
trip on September 8 with the definite conclusion that the 
B. & M. should strive for a connection with the Union 
Pacific at Fort Kearny.*® 

Shortly after his return, Holdrege learned that his role 
in this new enterprise would probably be a minor one as 
a notice from Perkins was awaiting him at Plattsmouth. 
The Vice-President stated that he was being transferred 
immediately across the Missouri River into Iowa where 
traffic was heavier and where through traffic across the 
state had been in operation since the completion of con- 
struction in November of 1869. 

“Our purpose is,” said Perkins, “to acquaint you with 
the actual operations of a railroad.”*’ Thus Holdrege gave 
up his job with the Nebraska company, where new con- 
struction had temporarily reached a standstill, and became 
a brakeman on a local train out of Burlington, Iowa.*? 

Some intimate glimpses of Holdrege’s life in Burlington 
are afforded in the Autobiography of Charles Fessenden 
Morse, another New Englander, ten years Holdrege’s senior, 
who was General Supply Agent of the Iowa company: 


My life in Burlington was a pleasant one and I made 
many new friends. I rented a rather attractive little house 
near the residence of Mr. Perkins and other railroad officers, 
and, with the help of Mrs. Perkins, secured an old German 
woman for housekeeper and cook. I then invited George 
Holdrege and another friend, Thomas C. Edwards, to live 
with me and share operating expenses. We had very good 
times at Burlington as there was fine shooting in the vicinity, 
ducks, quail, snipe and prairie chickens. Through the entire 
shooting season we usually went somewhere Sunday and 
rarely returned without a good supply of game for ourselves 
and friends.§? 


Holdrege advanced several notches in his career while 
in Iowa. Starting 1870 as a brakeman on a local, he ended 
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the year as conductor of a through train across the state.** 
As one of his friends later recorded, “Through passenger 
service was some pumpkins in those days and Conductor 
Holdrege took great pride in making schedule time on its 
runs. It soon became known that George Holdrege’s train 
was on time always.”** 

In 1871 Holdrege was promoted to the position of train- 
master. This position was largely clerical and consisted of 
assigning cars, keeping records of all the trains and being 
in charge of all demurrage—in brief, organizing and co- 
ordinating freight and passenger service.*® 

With this promotion, Holdrege felt he was making 
enough money to contemplate matrimony and early in 1872 
he. returned east for an extended visit with relatives and 
friends before marrying his childhood sweetheart, Emily 
Atkinson, the daughter of his schoolmaster.**® 

On February 19, 1872, George Holdrege was married 
and the story is told that a few hours after the ceremony, 
Holdrege encountered Forbes on the streets of Boston. 
“What are you doing here?” Forbes asked him. “I’ve just 
come from being married,” Holdrege replied. “To hell with 
matrimony, young man, get back out west and build me 
more railroads." 

After his return to Iowa, Holdrege learned that the 
company was planning a small extension on the Chariton 
Branch, totalling a distance of thirty-six miles, and that he 
was to be the general agent in charge. “Experience for the 
future,” Perkins informed him.** Holdrege completed this 
assignment by August 31, 1872, and returned to Burlington 
as trainmaster. 

In the summer of 1873 Perkins offered the job of gen- 
eral superintendent of the B. & M. in Nebraska to C. F. 
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Morse who accepted on the condition that he could take 
Holdrege with him as his assistant.**® Mrs. Holdrege decided 
not to accompany her husband but to return to Boston to 
await the arrival of their expected baby. 

Holdrege rented a house in Plattsmouth and his mother 
and two younger sisters came west to live with him tem- 
porarily. On November 12, 1873, Holdrege’s first child, a 
son, was born. The next day Holdrege learned that his wife 
had died.” 


[To be continued] 


°° Henry Holdrege interview. 








DEMOCRACY FROM MUZZLE 
LOADER TO ATOMIC BOMB' 
BY M. L. WARDELL 


to define. An institution is sometimes described as 

something by which we live and if democracy is a 
way of life there will be, therefore, as many definitions as 
there are interpretations of our various phases of life. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, American people think of de- 
mocracy first as a political institution and as such it is rela- 
tively easily defined and interpreted as long as it is confined 
to the political field, but when complexities arise, it becomes 
more difficult to explain. The time has come when we talk 
about democracy and health, democracy and education, de- 
mocracy and pressure groups, in short, democracy and any- 
thing that is American living. 

A few definitions by great men will probably be of value 
in tracing the historical development of democracy. If one 
were to take definitions chronologically the colonial period 
would call first for an explanation as the basis of our de- 
mocracy. Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton and other 
“Founding Fathers” would be expected to have contributed 
their definitions for this great American institution called 
democracy. There would then be the expressions of Jackson, 
Lincoln, Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson 
and others. The period following World War I is filled with 
definitions and interpretations of democracy. That is be- 
cause our living in this atomic age is complex. 

American democracy has a chronological development. 
It is possible to show this by definitions and statements from 
great Americans who have experienced democratic problems 
through the decades of American history. 

America’s great democrat, Thomas Jefferson, whom we 


Mie democracy is an institution and it is difficult 
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honor as a founder of one type of political democracy, ex- 
pressed his feelings as follows: “I know no safe depository 
of the ultimate powers of society but the people themselves; 
and if we think them not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is 
not to take it from them; but to inform their discretion by 
education.” Jefferson had a vision of the need of informing 
the individual of his part in American government. 

Abraham Lincoln stated: “As I would not be a slave 
so I would not be a master. This expresses my idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from this to the extent of the 
difference is no democracy.” Lincoln was interested in 
human beings when he was president. This nation was then 
concerned with the problem of determining “human rights” 
although the term, human rights of 1860, does not have the 
same interpretation in 1949. 

Woodrow Wilson saw democracy beyond the views of 
Abraham Lincoln. Wilson said, “I believe in democracy 
because it releases the energy of every human being.” He 
would have individuals determine for themselves the man- 
ner in which they were governed, determine the laws by 
which individual energy could be expressed. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt liked to think of Lincoln as 
a great democrat. His appreciation of Lincoln’s views of 
the common man was expressed frequently and in many 
ways. Roosevelt said: “Democracy can thrive only when 
it enlists the devotion of those whom Lincoln called the 
common people. Democracy can hold that devotion only 
when it adequately respects their dignity by so ordering 
society as to assure to the masses of men and women reason- 
able security and hope for themselves and their children.” 
Roosevelt goes beyond both Lincoln and Wilson. He looks 
for economic security for “masses.” This is because he lived 
three quarters of a century later than Lincoln and a gen- 
eration later than Wilson. Not only the United States but 
the whole world is different today. 

Going back beyond the days of Lincoln another great 
democrat expressed his feelings in judicial decisions. John 
Marshall said: “The government of the Union, then, is 
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emphatically and truly a government of the people. In 
form and in substance it emanates from them. Its powers 
are granted by them and are to be exercised directly on 
them and for their benefit.” 

Men not concerned immediately with politics have given 
their impressions of democracy. Theodore Parker recorded 
his ideas in these words: “Democracy means not ‘I am as 
good as you are,’ but ‘You are as good as I am.’” About 
the same time that Parker was writing, a visitor to America 
_ expressed his appreciation of American democracy as he 
saw the people at work. Alexis de Tocqueville writing about 
America in the 1830’s said: “There is an amazing strength 
in the expression of the will of a whole people; and when 
it declares itself, even the imagination of those who would 
wish to contest it is awed.” 

A century later another view of democracy, involving 
its bases and its possibilities, is expressed by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick in this statement: “Democracy is based upon the 
conviction that there are extraordinary possibilities in ordi- 
nary people.” Fosdick would encourage people to express 
their energy in action and in thought. His conception of 
democracy is not wholly unlike that of Wilson. In keeping 
with the ideas expressed by Fosdick, Woodrow Wilson, 
speaking apparently not as a politician but as one who 
understood the place of man in society, said: “Democracy 
in the widest sense means much more than a form of gov- 
ernment ... it is indeed a system of social organization 
affecting almost every relation of man to man. It is a 
system which ideally, at least, attempts to equalize the 
opportunities and responsibilities of individuals in society.” 

In 1939 George S. Counts, who must be credited with 
seeing a broader democracy than many, was quoted as 
saying: “Democracy is a way of life and social organization 
which, above all others, is sensitive to the dignity and worth 
of the individual human personality, affirming the funda- 
mental moral and political equality of all men and recogniz- 
ing no barriers of race, religion or circumstances.” The com- 
prehensiveness of this statement shows the appreciation of 
the complexities which characterize our society today. 
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A significant statement is found in the writing of James 
Bryant Conant, president of Harvard University: “What is 
democracy? In part a fact, in part a dream, and the latter 
is as important as the former. Indeed, one of the character- 
istics of our culture is our need to talk about the future 
development of the nation: A group of questions is central 
to all discussions of America’s fitness to survive. = 
President Conant, a physical scientist, recognizes the need 
of projecting our thoughts into the future. This is a con- 
ception that is rather new to the average American. Yet, 
the Preamble to the Constitution of the United States is 
filled with the idea of providing for the future. Such an 
attitude, that of considering the future, is a modern concept 
of democracy. This is probably what the founding fathers 
had in mind. 

A practical approach to the interpretation of democracy 
was recently made by Charles Edison, former governor of 
New Jersey. Mr. Edison said: “. . . But the ethical stan- 
dards of democracy need constantly to be guarded; im- 
proved, enhanced. Part of the obligation of higher educa- 
tion to our country is to infuse the processes of politics. with 
better ethical standards, to hold democracy to its best.” 
These words seem to express not only what democracy is 
but what must be done to implement it not only now but 
in the future. It is a wise statement in that higher educa- 
tion is given the responsibility of helping to direct the future 
of democracy in America. 

Thomas Mann, a refugee from German despotism, now 
lives in the United States. He appreciates freedom in Amer- 
ica and the opportunity to live. He has given one of the 
best definitions of democracy—he should know. He writes: 
“We must define democracy as that form of government and 
of society which is inspired above every other with the feel- 
ing and consciousness of the dignity of man.’ His emphasis 
upon the individual is almost unparalleled. His “dignity of 
man” is almost the keynote of his writings on democracy. 

Cardinal Mindszenty, who did not escape the far-reach- 
ing hand of oppression, almost preaches a sermon in. his 
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statement: “We are looking forward to a new life under 
the symbol of democracy and freedom. What beautiful 
words! Democracy means that each citizen, equipped with 
equal rights and duties, either directly or indirectly plays 
his part in shaping the common welfare.” Mindszenty today 
is condemned to life imprisonment and hard labor because 
he dared to stand for freedom of religion. 

Here then are words about democracy coming from 
Americans who helped to establish and administer our demo- 
cratic form of government and words from two who have 
suffered because of the absence of democracy in totalitarian 
states. There are scores of statements and expressions con- 
cerning democracy, but the summary of all of them is the 
importance of the individual as he stands superior to the 
state. Democracy lives as long as the state is subordinated 
to the individual, but when the state subordinates the in- 
dividual to itself, democracy will be written about as an 
institution of the past. 

Democracy, as is the case with any institution, is slow 
in developing. It has a background, it appears, develops 
and faces a future. Democracy is never static. There must 
be constant progress. It is constantly changing, so one may 
not expect to find democracy of 1800 to be that of 1850, or 
democracy of 1850 to be that of 1900, or democracy of 1900 
to be that of today. But one sure fact exists. There must be 
constant participation on the part of individuals or democ- 
racy does not properly function and will soon die. 

The men and women who settled on the Atlantic sea- 
board were but Europeans transplanted. Thev soon recog- 
nized a new environment and their thoughts and actions 
were consequently affected by their surroundings. Colonial 
democracy in New England reflects the religious background 
of those who came for homes where freedom of religion 
might prevail—that is, freedom of religion as they desired 
it. There was sufficient land space for further westward 
expansion for those individuals who could not agree with 
the religious beliefs of those in Salem, Boston and Plymouth. 
Nevertheless, it was still religious freedom. The settlement 
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of Rhode Island is the result of a minority group not wishing 
to conform. Had there not been living space farther west, 
or in this case to the south, the minority would have had 
to conform. It is possible that a compromise, which is a 
basis of democracy, might have been made. 

When the Dutch came to New York they had not only 
their own ideas of religion but also of economics. They 
developed the land as they wished. The Quakers in Pennsyl- 
vania likewise had their ideas of religion and economics 
as well as of culture. Maryland reflects individual and 
group differences. Its settlers were allowed freedom in 
practically every respect. In Virginia and other southern 
colonies men were cognizant of their worth as individuals 
and cultivated both individual rights and duties ever keep- 
ing in mind the sense of freedom. 

All along the Atlantic seaboard was freedom. There 
were restrictions, of course, but nevertheless individuals 
who could not or would not conform were at liberty to move, 
but they must first fight for their material existence, clearing 
the forests and protecting themselves and families against 
Indian depredations. There was constant need of individual 
initiative. This is American democracy in the time of the 
muzzle loading rifle which not only provided food but pro- 
tected the settler and members of his family so they might 
live. 

Finally, with settlements reaching from the Atlantic 
coast to the mountains, the more adventuresome, restless 
and independent individuals crossed to look upon the head- 
waters of the tributaries of the Mississippi River. Separated 
by a mountain barrier these settlers in the eastern edge of 
the Mississippi Valley must, as their forefathers, live by 
their own ingenuity and ability where little formal educa- 
tion, culture or comforts of life were to be found. There 
was opportunity, however, to live as one wished. Always, 
of course, there must be a community spirit. The fort or 
blockhouse must be within reach of those who were in 
danger. Cooperation was essential if the frontier settlers 
were to live. 
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When the danger of Indian depredations became less 
pressing a more stable society occupied the area that was 
once the frontier. Down the rivers which were highways 
settlers might make further westward progress. Tennessee 
of this new West contributed presidents and other states- 
men. Indiana and Ohio furnished presidents, law-makers 
and judges. Frontier justice was written into law and court 
decisions. Spiritual life came to be provided by colleges 
often patterned after those along the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Mississippi River, which held back an eager people, 
was finally crossed and tongues of settlement pushed up 
the rivers. Territories were created by Congress and new 
states were admitted. American democracy was becoming 
of age. Territorial expansion was the order of the day. 

Trade with the Spanish settlements in the southwest 
encouraged men to cross the Great Plains in spite of dangers 
arising from hostile Indians and unfriendly weather. For 
a number of years the Great Plains was but a home for 
Indians into which the hardy hunter and trapper ventured. 
Forts were established from Minnesota to the Rio Grande. 
Some protection was afforded those who left the older, 
settled areas and sought new fields of adventure. The rifle 
was always at hand. It again provided protection and food. 
Democracy was still being extended into a new environment. 

California with its gold was an invitation to those who 
wished to seek wealth but with the knowledge that they 
were taking their lives in their hands when crossing the 
plains. In fact, life was cheap in the mining area unless 
one was a good citizen. Laws and decisions made on the 
spot governed the conduct of these hardy pioneers. De- 
mocracy was in the making in the mining areas as well as 
it had been on the early agricultural frontier. Enforcement 
of law was not necessarily by the rifle but with a sense of 
morality and justice. Though crude at times, it was ex- 
tremely effective. Men wanted a place to live where they 
might work, have prosperity and liberty, and finally, a place 
where a good society would exist. 

By 1880 settlement of the United States was practically 
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completed. Some areas were overpopulated even at that 
time. There was yet considerable experimentation to be 
carried out before the citizens of this great West could 
know what its natural resources would provide. 

Long before the “backwash” of population from Cali- 
fornia eastward to the mountains of Wyoming and Colorado 
and from there, by the way of settling the ranch lands in 
the foothills, extending eastward into the Great Plains to 
meet the slowly westward extension of farmer and ranch- 
men in the area of the hundredth meridian, exploitation of 
our natural resources had begun. Our democratic govern- 
ment providing the method of disposal of the public domain 
and for its settlement, whether it be mountains, timbered 
areas, ranch or agricultural lands, may not have advocated 
exploitation, but certainly nothing was done to prevent it. 
Some processes of mining filled rivers with silt and ruined 
lands. Cutting and burning the forested areas destroyed 
the absorbing power of the thin soil and allowed the water 
to rush down mountain sides flooding and destroying thou- 
sands of acres of good land. Gold was wastefully mined. 
Stories current in the early mining areas tell of wasting the 
gold-bearing ore. 

In the semi-arid regions homesteaders, attempting to 
force a living from a reluctant soil, plowed land which by 
wind and a small amount of water was soon eroded. The 
soil became moving sand dunes, and covered grass that was 
at one time ample for profitable grazing. Throughout the 
long stretches from the Dakotas to the Rio Grande, bordered 
by the foothills of the Rocky Mountains on the west and 
the hundredth meridian on the east, are literally millions 
of acres that now lie almost useless. Such exploitation of 
land was sheer waste. Engineers had reported to Congress 
that much of the land opened to farming should never have 
been plowed. In their reports are statements showing that 
if the land had been opened for small ranches it would have 
provided a living for settlers and at the same time would 
not be in the state of barren waste as much of it is today. 
Congress for reasons, or willful neglect or ignorance, gave 
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no heed to recommendations. Democracy was inefficient. 

“Dust Bowl” days of the 1930’s were not new. Such 
days had been seen before the immensity of the dust bowl 
area when the sun was hidden by clouds of soil, and hun- 
dreds of people made homeless was of larger proportions 
than ever before. Our national government was remiss in 
not keeping our resources productive for future generations. 
One may say, therefore, that our democratic form of govern- 
ment practically encouraged exploitation of our natural 
resources. It was not until after 1900 that conservation of 
natural resources was given serious attention. President 
Theodore Roosevelt was conscious of action needed to save 
this country from practical ruin. It was about this time 
that books were written, only as an introduction, to show 
that America must now look forward instead of keeping its 
eyes on the present alone. 

With the opening of the twentieth century petroleum 
production began to be of tremendous commercial import- 
ance. With the perfecting of the internal combustion engine, 
making possible greater transportation facilities, new oil 
fields were discovered and opened. Wastefulness accom- 
panied the production of oil the same as had been the case 
in early decades with timber, minerals and land. Not only 
was the oil wasted but thousands of acres of good farming 
land were ruined and streams were polluted. Millions of 
cubic feet of gas were allowed to escape. It took several 
years for petroleum engineers to find use for this particular 
product. Today, though natural gas still is wasted, the pro- 
duction is controlled to the point where there is relatively 
little waste. So with both oil and gas promising a precarious 
future for transportation, conservation has become a neces- 
sity. 

It is significant that a brilliant young German when 
recently asked whether or not Germany might be able to 
understand American democracy replied to the effect that 
American democracy could never be applied to Germany. 
Two reasons were offered: first, he said the individual 
German could probably never understand personal initiative 
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as it is understood in America; and second, that Germany 
does not have such abundant natural resources as America. 
It is evident from this single observation, which could be 
multiplied many fold, that the United States has failed to 
understand its own characteristics—individual initiative and 
natural resources—in the development of its democracy. 
The day of wastefulness is by no means over though it has 
been checked. Now that we live in an age where the rifle 
has been superseded by the atomic bomb we must look for- 
ward to the day when our complicated civilization will be 
served by an efficient democracy. 

There is a less tangible phase of American democracy 
than that just presented. The “building of America” is a 
phrase which has been carelessly used. Probably we under- 
stand what it means, but its implications are difficult to 
understand. 

Between the first settlements along the Atlantic sea- 
board and the time of the Declaration of Independence, the 
people who lived in America were ceasing to be Englishmen 
and were becoming Americans. Their environment had 
produced thoughts and actions expressed by several free- 
doms—the love of liberty and above all individual initiative. 
It was necessary that man exert his greatest ability to con- 
trol his environment if he were to keep his family from 
want and danger and at the same time make possible future 
happiness. It is little wonder that political institutions de- 
veloped far beyond the economic and social. While we had 
such men as Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry 
and many others of their kind, the potential nation did not 
have men of comparable stature in the fields of social and 
economic activities. In fact, there was less need for eco- 
nomic and social leaders, at least as compared with the need 
for political leaders. Once the United States was an inde- 
pendent commonwealth, it was necessary to apply our funda- 
mental law to guarantee further development of political 
and civil rights. 

By 1820 such men as Washington, John Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Madison and Monroe, aided by capable law-makers and 
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competent jurists, had brought the United States to the point 
where there was need of political development in another 
direction. The executive had been curbed in his power by 
state constitutions written in the first forty years of our 
nation’s history. The legislators had been given ample au- 
thority to protect themselves. The courts under John Mar- 
shall’s direction as well as other jurists of various courts 
were interpreting law to protect individual rights. Now it 
was necessary that the executive be strengthened. It is with 
Jackson that the strengthening of the executive’s position 
is apparent. It was not “Jacksonian democracy” alone that 
enhanced the office. It was the belief of the common man 
that the executive must be invested and entrusted with 
greater responsibilities. From Jackson to Lincoln the office 
of the president of the United States assumes greater im- 
portance. Along with this executive development the courts 
continued to make secure their place in our nation. 

A great change in our nation’s history was on the horizon 
in 1850. Our great men in Congress, Clay, Calhoun, Webster 
and others, were unable to hold the more mature Union 
together. In fact there were questions as to whether or 
not there was a Union. The great debates around 1830 and 
1850 show that there were honest differences of opinion. 
Whatever one may call it—slavery issue, the conflicting 
theory of government, or growing pains of a young de- 
mocracy—the United States was to face its most critical 
period of history. The Civil War demonstrated our inability 
to solve problems, the solution of which were vital to our 
very existence. It was an experience of economic, social 
and political conflicts. Would there be slave labor in the 
the promoters of slave interests prevail over anti-slavery 
South, labor in the rising industrial North without social 
form two separate and distinct bodies? These questions 
could not be answered without a war. 

When this war closed in 1865 a devastated South was 
destined to suffer many years and an industrial Northeast 
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was ready to go forward in great economic development. 
There was the Great Plains region lying beyond the wooded 
areas of Iowa, Missouri and Arkansas to be filled with young 
men and women seeking to build a democratic structure that 
would meet their needs. Vital and important political con- 
flicts arose as railroads were built, farms developed, ranch 
lands extended and great areas cleared of an Indian popula- 
tion. For a quarter of a century following the Civil War 
Big Business controlled in large measure American life. 
There was democracy, but it was complex and sometimes 
hidden. Yet, one must say our democratic procedures were 
far from static. New problems presenting themselves had 
to be solved. New laws had to be passed. Court decisions 
that were looked upon by many as serving selfish interests 
had to be reconciled with precedents of former years, By 
1890 a new field of living was being developed. Economic 
life was beginning to be controlled or at least laws were 
passed which if enforced would control it. Political de- 
mocracy, fairly well developed, was giving way in its 
importance to an economic democracy that was having as 
much difficulty in finding its proper place as political de- 
mocracy had in the first half of our nation’s history. 
Between 1890 and 1914 many reforms were instituted. 
Laws had been passed meeting demands made by an agrarian 
population of the West which had suffered at the hands of 
monopolies. The Interstate Commerce Commission was 
created to solve problems which Congress no longer had 
the time to manage. This Commission was strengthened 
ultimately with power that approached that of a court. 
President Theodore Roosevelt brought about reforms 
attempting to check wastefulness and introduced the “Square 
Deal.” President Wilson followed with the “New Freedom.” 
Between the Square Deal and the New Freedom economic 
democracy was anchored more securely. More people bene- 
fited from legislation and court interpretations than at any 
other period. The United States was approaching the time 
when it would become the dominant Western power. 
Then came World War I. Such phrases as “Make the 
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World Safe for Democracy,” the “War to End Wars,” and 
“Self-Determination for Racial Groups,” characterized our 
periodical literature and textbooks. The United States had 
something to contribute. It was American democracy. 
Many people believed that the American freedoms guar- 
anteed by democracy would be welcomed in all parts of 
the world. This was hardly the case. American isolationism 
prevailed to such an extent that we were soon totally un- 
prepared to check dictators and their totalitarianism. 

In the decade of the 1920’s wild speculation prevailed. 
Men made money and some lost it overnight. The beginning 
of the depression of 1929 was a rude awakening to our short 
period of prosperity. Then came the depression to last for 
ten years. Every adult remembers the days when the fed- 
eral government stepped in to provide employment, place 
supports under our trembling economic structure and to 
introduce a new age of social legislation. It is in this period, 
1930 to 1940, that our democratic social structure takes the 
form of a permanent part of American life. 

The day of rapid communication and transportation had 
arrived—at least rapid as we understand it today. In 1939 
came World War II. The war years of actual participation, 
from December of 1941 to August of 1945, were trying ones 
for our democratic institutions. In order to save, so we 
thought, the American way of living it was necessary to 
produce the atomic bomb. The world was shocked by the 
humanitarian nation, the United States, indiscriminately 
killing men, women and children with the greatest agency 
of destruction man had ever devised. We went to lengths 
to preserve our way of life. American democracy in the 
atomic age has been introduced to new nations which we 
have helped to create. 

Since the close of the shooting war in August of 1945 
we have entered a technical age where politics, society, eco- 
nomics and culture are confused. We can no longer live in 
isolation. National frontiers overlap. Geographical points 
of conflict are characterized as “trouble spots” or “hot spots.” 
“Cold war” may be confined to a single geographic area 
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but its implications extend to all parts of the world. 

American democracy in the atomic age is on trial more 
than ever before. We have reached the day in this post-war 
period when democracy needs discussion. Historically one 
sees through the centuries institutions growing without con- 
scious direction. One does not like to think that American 
democracy will enter a program of expansion without cap- 
able leaders. We are forced to ask ourselves what we mean 
by democracy and how many kinds of democracy do we 
have. Sidney Hook, chairman of the department of. phil- 
osophy at New York University has summarized the status 
of democracy. It may be that the philosopher can do what 
the historian and other social scientists have apparently not 
been able to do; that is, analyze democracy, present its 
interpretations and forecast a few possibilities. It is force- 
fully evident that if American democracy in this atomic age 
is to live, expand and serve, someone must project his 
thinking into the future. 

In evaluating American democracy today Sidney Hook 
lists two basic conceptions—political equality and political 
freedom. A distinction must be made between the two. 
Political equality is easily proclaimed. Political freedom 
is attained with difficulty. Yet the two cannot be separated 
if democracy is to succeed. Political democracy stands first. 
Other democracies, social, cultural, economic, as well as 
religious, cannot exist in their fullness without sound po- 
litical democracy. The importance of the other phases of 
democracy is beginning to be realized. 

Some of our columnists, of whom there are about a score, 
change their ideas about American democracy in action from 
decade to decade. We are confronted with the question of 
adequate leadership in a political democracy. The question 
arises then, shall we purposefully train political leaders or 
shall we take those who appear to be potential leaders, try 
them out and if they succeed, keep them, if they fail, discard 
them? In the past the United States has done this more 
or less. Time does not lend itself to such procedure today. 
Rapid transportation and communication, with complexities 
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increased and made more expansive and intensive by these 
agencies, will not allow a “wait and see” policy. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, who must be regarded as one who has 
seen political democracy in action and who has participated 
in both national and international affairs, has seen her way 
clear to define this great American institution: “Democracy 
is the freedom of people to learn for themselves and to act 
in cooperation with all others for the benefit of all.” This is 
a good and comprehensive statement. 

If there ever was a time when unity was needed among 
the American people it is now. They should be together on 
the meaning of American democracy. They should under- 
stand where it is going and help give it direction. 

There exists in the minds of millions of Americans 
today an idea that their government must provide economic 
security. Probably this atomic age places our democratic 
form of government in the position of providing materially 
for all members of our population. We cannot escape con- 
sideration of the welfare state. The term general welfare 
as read in the Preamble of the Constitution may mean just 
that. Probably the question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
has a real meaning today. The American people must re- 
evaluate the aims set forth in the Preamble. How we are 
to form a “more perfect Union” is a pertinent problem. Can 
we do that with absolute freedom of speech or have we 
reached the place where it must be curbed by trying to 
determine whether or not it is endangering the American 
constitution which guarantees that right? 

How can we “establish justice” among the various 
groups in the United States where there are social, economic 
and racial classes? 

Can we “insure domestic tranquility” with moral pres- 
sure or by relying wholly upon decisions of courts? Can 
we afford to spend three quarters of a million dollars on 
agitators in Kansas? In short, would the nation split and 
one trial to determine the guilt of those who have been 
charged with an attempt to overthrow the government? 

How are we to “provide for the common defense” unless 
we know the dangers beyond our borders that threaten our 
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democracy? Must we continue to ally ourselves with other 
democracies in order to protect our own? Has “common 
defense” been enlarged in its conception to make it necessary 
to invite other democracies to join in a mutual defense pact? 

If we are to promote “general welfare” who is to pay 
for it? Does this mean making a physically healthy nation 
at the expense of the federal government? The implications 
are apparent. 

Can we “secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity” when we refuse to act intelligently? Can 
we provide means for the “blessings of liberty” for those 
who are to live in 1999? 

These are the questions which face our democracy in 
the atomic age. 

The increasing population of the world with no pro- 
portionate increase of food lays a burden upon the citizens 
of the United States. We feel an obligation to share our 
natural resources, manufactured products and money. This 
may be necessary to protect our own democracy. The Appa- 
lachian Mountains, the Mississippi River, the Great Plains, 
the Rocky Mountains, the Pacific coast, all of which were 
at one time the borders of our settlements, no longer limit 
the dynamics of American democracy. The rifle has been 
replaced with the atomic bomb. Hand power, horse power 
and water power will be replaced or at least aided by atomic 
energy. Democracy lives in a new and dangerous age. 








OLOF BERGSTROM: SWEDISH 
PIONEER 


BY LOUISE POUND 


a leader of Swedish immigrants in the Gothenburg 

region. It has often been remarked that his life and 
activities in the Nebraska of the later 19th and earlier 20th 
centuries deserve at least partial chronicling.’ Some day, 
if and when the history of the Scandinavian element in 
Nebraska is written, his will be a prominent place. Not 
only was he an influential colonizer; he was a colorful per- 
sonality; and, before it is too late, some account of him 
should be made available. It is nearly too late now, for 
hardly anyone who knew him is yet alive. What informa- 
tion is to be had may well be brought together at the present 
time as a contribution to the history of Dawson County. 

A German settlement preceded the Swedish in the 
Gothenburg locale. The Germans came mostly from the 
eastern states and they had in some degree resources to fall 
back on. They preempted the choicer locations for their 
homesteads. When the settlers from Sweden came, this in 
1882, their alternatives were to homestead the less desirable 
land to the north and west of the present Gothenburg, or 
to buy land from the Union Pacific Railroad, which had pene- 
trated and crossed Nebraska by the late 1860’s. The federal 
government gave the Union Pacific every other section of 
land (the odd numbers) for ten miles on each side of the 
right of way. The railroad might then sell the surplus land to 
the settlers. Olof worked on the Union Pacific after coming 
to America in 1881 and he decided to homestead in the Goth- 
enburg region, after a stay in the town of Stromsburg in Polk 
County of which his brother became a resident. He took his 


O: Bergstrom, an early settler in Dawson County, was 


1For the suggestion that this article be written and for much 
or most of the information supplied I am indebted to P. R. Beath of 
Washington D. C. and Don Holmes of the Gothenburg Times. 


[ 64] 
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homestead in Dawson County in 1881. The original Berg- 
strom farmhouse was a dugout, the site a sheep pasture, 
and there was no house or building near. In the summer 
of 1882 a house of sun-dried brick was put up. The earlier 
farmhouse was used as a shelter for Swedish immigrants 
when they came until they were located on their own land. 

Olof and the Plum Creek station agent, J. H. McColl, 
got the concession to sell land from the Union Pacific rail- 
road. The railroad laid out eight blocks, now known as the 
Original Town and built the first side track. The name 
Gothenburg given the site came from the Swedish city of 
Gothenburg (Géteborg) from which Olof had emigrated. 
In the spring of 1882 he went back to Sweden and induced 
a number of persons to come to Dawson County and to start 
the new town. He told them that they would soon be inde- 
pendent and he assured them that there was no need for 
them to learn English as this town would be made up of 
people from Sweden. When the Swedish settlers came in 
that same year, their alternatives, as already said, were to 
homestead the less desirable land north and west of the 
present Gothenburg or to buy land of the railroad at $6.00 
an acre. More did the latter. 

One of the Swedes coming in 1882 was Per Nelson, a 
preacher. He went again to Sweden and returned with an- 
other group of immigrants. He painted the Nebraska plains 
to them in glowing colors. Naturally those coming with 
him were disappointed when they found no town on arrival, 
but he told them to look forward to the future. Another of 
those coming from Sweden in 1882 was Dr. Vollrad Karlson. 
He worked in a Kearney drugstore, primarily as a pharma- 
cist. The next spring he opened up his own drugstore in 
the second building to be built in Gothenburg, this in Jan- 
uary, 1883. Dr. Karlson died while yet in his twenties; his 
was not a long life for one who played a large part in the 
early days of Gothenburg. Two citizens of Gothenburg state 
that their impression is that Olof Bergstrom himself made 
several trips to Sweden, three perhaps, to bring more immi- 
grants to Gothenburg and Dawson County. 
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The Gothenburg Independent of 1885 had an advertise- 
ment of Olof Bergstrom and Company.? 


The above firm is engaged in the real estate business, and 
is composed of O. Bergstrom, Dr. Vollrad Karlson and A. S 
Booton. O. Bergstrom, then senior member of the firm, is a 
native of Sweden and came to America in 1881, making 
Nebraska his first permanent stopping place. He secured 
from the U. P. railroad six townships of land, the same includ- 
ing the present site of Gothenburg. He returned to Sweden 
sometime during the same year, but in 1882 he again set sail 
for America, bringing with him a party of about 370 of his 
countrymen. The major part of the company settled in Phelps 
County, but few caring to stake their fortunes in Gothenburg 
and vicinity—although a large number of them have since 
moved here. Mr. Bergstrom is the founder of Gothenburg 
and, having implicit faith in the future of the town, has 
labored zealously for its welfare. 


His “implicit faith” was to be borne out, but probably, 
at the time he expressed it, it was more qualified than he 
represented to his followers. Elvina Karlson, daughter of 
Dr. Vollrad Karlson’s brother Frederick, said in an inter- 
view in 1944, quoting her mother, that “knowing the hard- 
ships and slim pickings of the years ahead, Olof reasoned 
that only the Viking spirit of high courage and self reliance 
could hew a homestead out of this camping ground of buffalo 
and Indians.” In the same interview® Elvina Karlson told 
more that she had learned from the talk of her mother of 
Olof Bergstrom. Mrs. Frederick Karlson was his contem- 
porary and knew him well. 


In 1885 Mr. Bergstrom got up a petition for a Postoffice. 
The petition was accepted and Bergstrom was appointed Post- 
master. Mail was brought to his house or homestead and any- 
one who wanted his mail called for it there. There was not 
much mail, a sack coming in at a time. If no one was at the 
train to get the mail it was stuffed into a box used as a step- 
off from the train. Sometimes the mail would remain there 
for days before some one from the Bergstrom’s would walk 
down to get it. Bergstrom himself was seldom at home, newly 
arrived emigrants doing his work around the place. When the 
sack was brought back there was a general stampede for the 
key which hung on a nail, and the one getting the key was 
privileged to open the sack and dump it on the floor. The 


2 May 18, 1885. 
8 Reported by P. R. Beath in 1944. 
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letters were then gathered and placed on a table. When people 
called for their mail they were invited to look through the 
mail on the table. In 1883 when Dr. Vollrad Karlson started 
his drugstore, the Post Office was moved there, on Front 
Street, and he served as mail clerk. Dr. Karlson conducted 
the Post Office in a more dignified manner. He went after 
the mail himself and tucked it away in a cigar box under the 
counter in the store. He sorted the letters and told the settlers 
if they had any mail. 


Olof married a concert or opera singer as his second 
wife, and this seems to have had no little effect on his career. 
A soprano of considerable note, coming to this country from 
Sweden, she gave concerts in the East and had a wide 
repertory. 

Inquiry sent to Mrs. J, A. Frawley, daughter of Lewis 
Headstrom the founder of Stromsburg, brought the following 
information, in May, 1944. I am indebted for it to Chattie 
Westenius of Stromsburg, editor of the Stromsburg Head- 
light. 


[As a child] I remember Olof Bergstrom’s being spoken 
of as a revivalist type of Baptist preacher. . . . My parents 
attended some of these meetings, but he was never a guest 
at our house, either in Galva or Stromsburg. Then one day a 
letter came from him stating that he had just returned from 
Sweden and had attended a concert in Stockholm given by a 
beautiful and talented singer, and was told that she was very 
anxious to visit the U. S. A. and study for her career. So he 
conceived the idea that it might be a very profitable financial 
success if he could be her manager. He obtained an interview 
and arrangements were so made. He told her they would 
have to be married because in America it would not be proper 
for them to travel together except as man and wife. So they 
were married and lived at Gothenburg. 


This is the account of her coming to America as told 
by Mrs. Bergstrom to Mrs. Frawley. The latter added that 
Bergstrom asked Mr. Headstrom to let his wife come to 
Stromsburg to give a concert, which she did, Mrs. Frawley 
playing her accompaniment. He had asked that the Head- 
stroms sponsor her as their guest, and they did. This was 
about three years after Mrs. Frawley’s marriage. Mrs. 
Frawley also remarked “Bergstrom’s wife was a very pleas- 
ant and confiding guest but we never heard of either of 
them again.” 
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The same issue of the Gothenburg Independent that 
printed the real estate advertisement of the Bergstrom- 
Karlson Company (May 16, 1895) contains, according to Don 
Holmes, “reports from Minneapolis papers about the Ak- 
lander-Bergstrom Concert Company of which Mrs. Berg- 
strom was the prima donna, with a soprano voice of re- 
markable strength, range and compass.” Mrs. Frederick 
Karlson stated that “When they came back as bride and 
groom to Gothenburg, the Gothenburg band met the Berg- 
stroms at the station, which was a platform merely with 
no building in sight as yet.” Mrs. Bergstrom gave up concert 
singing. They lived in the home of sun-dried brick and 
entertained lavishly. In 1890 it became the scene of a killing. 

Earlier Bergstrom had been deeply interested in temper- 
ance, According to Mrs. Karlson he even went to Sweden 
and organized there a Temperance Union called in Swedish 
God Templar. Finally, to continue Mrs. Karlson’s testimony: 


Mrs. Bergstrom, forgetting her good training in Sweden 
and Olof Bergstrom falling a devotee of liquor, they carried 
on in their house extravagantly. A few of Mrs. Bergstrom’s 
friends met there one evening. One of those present was a 
jolly sort of fellow, always teasing. He agitated Olof Berg- 
strom that night so that he picked up a revolver. There is no 
evidence to prove that he did shoot, or who did it, as all 
present were in the same state. 


The last sentences refer to what was the most conspicuous 
event in Bergstrom’s life in Dawson County, his trial for the 
murder of Ernest G. Edholm. Records concerning the case 
are on file in the office of the Clerk of the District Court in 
Lexington, Dawson County‘ and in the Appearance Docket. 
The killing took place March 14, 1890. The information 
against Bergstrom was filed March 15 by Edwin Edholm. 
The judge examined the following witnesses at the pre- 
liminary hearing: Dr. W. P. Smith, Annie Dell, Amanda 
Ingram, for the complainant and Mrs. Sarah Johnson for 
the defendant. The defendant was represented by Hinman 
and Garret. The trial began June 9. The defendant with 


* District Court Journal, 3, pp. 100, 123, 140, 141; Appearance 
Docket, 2, p. 237. 
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counsel appeared in court and pleaded not guilty. In the 
interval between July 9 and July 14, the jury was decided 
on. The papers in the case that are existent tell of formal 
motions made by the parties concerned and preserve three 
sketches of the scene of the crime and a few subpoenas. 
There is no verbatim testimony and the motive of the crime 
is nowhere mentioned. 

For a transcription of the charge (The State of Ne- 
braska, Dawson County, in the District Court of the Tenth 
Judicial District vs. Olaf Bergstrom), I am indebted to Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Johnson of Lexington. I hope I may be 
pardoned for printing a section of the document. It is more 
interesting, perhaps, as a sample of the legal language of 
the time (legal language is said to be much simplified today) 
than as throwing light on the Bergstrom case. The italics, 
punctuation and spellings of the original have been retained. 


Be it remembered that T. L. Warringon, County Attorney 
in and for Dawson County, and in the Tenth Judicial District 
of the State of Nebraska, who prosecutes in the name and by 
the Authority of the State of Nebraska, comes here in person 
into the Court at this June term, A. D. 1890 thereof and for 
the State of Nebraska gives the Court to understood and be 
informed that Olaf Bergstrom late of the County of Dawson, 
on the Fourteenth day of March, A. D. 1890 in the County of 
Dawson aforesaid in and upon one Ernest G. Edholm, then 
and there being unlawfully, purposely and feloniously and of 
deliberate and premeditated malice, did make an assault with 
the intent him the said Ernest G. Edholm unlawfully, pur- 
posely and of deliberate and premeditated malice to kill and 
murder, that the said Olaf Bergstrom, a certain rifle then and 
there charged with gun powder, and one leaden bullet, which 
the said rifle, he the said Olaf Bergstrom, in both of his hands, 
then and there had and held, then and there unlawfully, 
feloniously, purposely and of deliberate and premeditated 
malice, did discharge and shoot off, to, at, against and upon 
the left breast of the body of the said Ernest G. Edholm, and 
that the said Olaf Bergstrom with the leaden bullet aforesaid, 
out of the rifle aforesaid, then and there by the force of the 
gun powder, by the said Olaf Bergstrom, discharged and shott 
off as aforesaid, then and there, unlawfully, feloniously, pur- 
posely and of his deliberate and premeditated malice did 
strike, penetrate and wound, with the intent aforesaid thereby 
then and there, giving to the said Ernest G. Edholm, in and 
upon the left breast of the body of him, the said Ernest G. 
Edholm, then and there with the bullet aforesaid, so as afore- 
said discharged and shot out of the rifle aforesaid by force of 
the gunpowder aforesaid by the said Olaf Bergstrom, in and 
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upon the left breast of the body of him, the said Ernest G. 
Edholm, one mortal wound of the depth of four inches and 
the width of which said mortal wound, he the said Ernest G. 
Edholm instantly died, and the said T. L. Warrington, County 
Attorney, as aforesaid upon the authority aforesaid does say 
that the said Olaf Bergstrom, him, the said Ernest G. Edholm, 
unlawfully, feloniously, purposely and of his deliberate and 
premeditated malice did kill and murder contrary to the form 
of the Statute in such case made and provided and against 
the peace and dignity of the State of Nebraska. 
T. L. Warrington, County Attorney 


The following persons were named as jurors: Charles 
Cook, Thomas Patton, J. P. Cahow, J. B. Donaldson, Howard 
Koch, John Lee, Ed Thomlinson, William Reed, George 
Bogett, Con Hammond, William Tallowell, Jer Kearns, who 
were duly impaneled and sworn according to law. They 
returned their verdict in writing as follows: 


We, the jury in this case, being duly impaneled and sworn 
in the above entitled case do find and say that we find the 


defendant not guilty, 
J. P. Cahow, Foreman 


And therefore it is ordered and adjudged that said defendant 
Olaf Bergstrom be discharged. 


A statement made by Howard Koch, one of the last 
jurors to survive, concerning the trial of Olof Bergstrom 
is of interest.» Koch was born in Philadelphia, he states, 
in 1865. His father homesteaded north of Lexington and 
Howard came from Philadelphia to join him in 1877. Koch 
said: 


One day in the spring of 1880 I came to town to get some 
repairs for my binder. The sheriff met me on the street. He 
said to me: 

“Hello, Howard. The judge wants to see you.” 

“Not me,” I said. “I ain’t got no time to serve on any 
jury. My binder is one of the best in the country and I’ve got 
to get it fixed.” 

“Well, come on in anyway,” said the sheriff. 

So I went in the court house and there they were pre- 
paring for the trial of Olaf Bergstrom for shooting that fellow 
up in Gothenburg. Well, the judge picked me for one of the 
jury, and I guess I’m the only one of them left. 

Well, I had heard of Bergstrom before the trial, but I had 


5 Reported by P. R. Beath, 1944. 
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Vollrad Karlson and Olof Bergstrom, photographed at 
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never seen him till that day. He was a partner of Jack 
McColl. I bought my farm from McColl. 

As for the trial itself, as best I can remember, the testi- 
mony was that Bergstrom and this fellow Edholm were sitting 
there on the settee in Bergstrom’s house examining Berg- 
strom’s goose-gun. We called shotguns “goose-guns” in those 
days; the country was full of geese. Well, they got to quarrel- 
ing about the gun and finally to wrestling and it went off and 
shot Edholm and killed him. Bergstrom said Edholm was one 
of his best friends. I remember one of the lawyers tried to 
bring in about this fellow fooling around Bergstrom’s wife, 
but he didn’t get anywhere with that line. His wife was at 
the trial and seems to me she testified the same as her husband 
did. I remember too, about a Swedish maid the Bergstroms 
had, but she wasn’t at the trial. Right away after the killing, 
I believe, she went back to Sweden. 

Well, there was only one thing to do, so we set him free. 
He was a big man, fine looking and wore a moustache. We all 
wore moustaches in those days. 

And after the trial, you know what? Bergstrom was so 
happy he took us into the back room and opened a little black 
bag he had and gave us each a $20 bill. Well, the trial was 
over, you understand, and he was happy to get free and 
wanted to do something for us. 


According to Don Holmes, when the verdict came Olof 
Bergstrom was met at the train by the Gothenburg Silver 
Cornet Band and escorted to his home. 

The best account of Bergstrom was obtained by P. R. 
Beath from Mrs. Frederick Karlson Sr. It should be printed 
in full. It was written down in 1944 by Miss Elvina Karlson 
of Gothenburg from the conversation of her mother, Mrs. 
Frederick Karlson Sr. A few sentences from it have been 
quoted in preceding pages. 


I arrived in Gothenburg, Nebraska, the morning of June 
18, 1885. In the afternoon I went to my brother’s drugstore. 
Outside was Olof Bergstrom standing by his team of horses 
and buggy. He was all dressed up for the occasion to meet 
Dr. Vollrad’s sister who had just arrived from Sweden. Dr. 
Vollrad Karlson was secretary to Olof Bergstrom and Com- 
pany. Olof Bergstrom was a very handsome gentleman, fine 
physique, six feet tall, brown curly hair. He was dressed in 
a dark suit, white shirt, white vest. He was outstanding in 
his mannerisms. One characteristic was he always held his 
head on one side and had a pleasant smile. He possessed a 
fine personality. He spoke excellent Swedish; he was a 
Swedish minister from Goteborg, Sweden. He did not use 
much English because he contacted mostly Swedish people. 
His parents were very fine folks in Sundsvall, Sweden. 

He lived in Goteborg, Sweden, before he came to America 
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in 1880. He first went to Stromsburg, then to Gothenburg in 
1881. He was a Real Estate agent for the Union Pacific rail- 
road; he sold railroad land cheap. He was in the real estate 
business, sold railroad land and was agent for the homestead 
land. He was no relation to McColl. Mr. McColl, an attorney, 
was real Estate Agent at Plum Creek, Lexington, Nebraska, 
for the Union Pacific Railroad Company. Mr. Bergstrom 
would consult Mr. McColl on the many land deals. Bergstrom 
was no relation to E. G. West. They were business partners. 
Mr. West came with Mr. Bergstrom from Chicago. 

He told them [his recruits in Sweden] that land was so 
cheap that they would soon be very independent. They would 
not have to learn to speak the English language because there 
would be just Swedes from Sweden. They could possess their 
own beautiful valley, he said, “the wonderful Platte Valley, 
the greatest agricultural valley in the world excepting the 
Nile in Egypt.” To homeseekers he made the statement “The 
Early Bird Catches the Worm.” 

He was married twice, would have been married the third 
time but he left the bride “waiting at the church.” His first 
wife was a very cultured woman. He had a beautiful daughter 
by this marriage. The daughter had a winning personality 
like her father. She studied music in Boston and Chicago. 
Mr. Bergstrom played the violin very well. The daughter died 
at the young age of twenty-five years; she grieved so much 
over the loss of her father’s speculations in Chicago. His 
second wife was very homely but a fine dresser. She was an 
opera singer from Stockholm, Sweden. She sang in grand 
opera there. She received her education there. She gave 
concerts at the cities and towns in America. A pianist from 
Boston was her accompanist. Mr. Bergstrom’s plans were 
that she would make a great deal of money with her mezzo 
soprano voice. I’m sorry to say Mrs. Bergstrom did not use 
her career to a good end. She died in the County Hospital at 
Omaha and sold her body for medical purposes. 

Olaf Bergstrom was tried for murder but acquitted. The 
jury decided that under the circumstances Bergstrom could 
not be accused alone, because the other men in the party were 
drunk as well as Bergstrom. A minister from the East pleaded 
this case to this ending. 


In later life Bergstrom lost all his wealth, probably 


through speculations in Chicago, and went to Tennessee. 


The late Ernest Calling who came to Gothenburg in 1889 


and was at one time a partner of Bergstrom told P. R. Beath, 


July, 1944, that he bought the farm immediately north of 


Lake Gothenburg from Olof Bergstrom in 1906. This farm 
was the scene of the killing for which Bergstrom was tried 


and acquitted. Later Bergstrom returned from Tennessee 


and wanted Calling to trade for some Tennessee land the 
farm where he intended to spend his last days. Calling 
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refused and Bergstrom returned to Tennessee. It was prob- 
ably of the same occasion that Mrs. Karlson said, according 
to the account of her daughter in 1944, “Mr. Bergstrom lost 
all his wealth and returned the last time plain ‘broke.’ He 
went to Mr. Karlson’s market and wanted to pawn his watch 
and chain, but Mr. Karlson said ‘No.’ He fixed up a nice 
lunch of meat, crackers and cheese etc. for Bergstrom. Olof’s 
many friends helped him. He left for Tennessee and died 
there.” 


An article on Bergstrom is said to have appeared in 
the Chicago newspaper Svenska Amerikanaren Tribunen. 
Whether this was before or after his death I do not know. 
Elvina Karlson was unable to obtain from the newspaper 
the date of the issue in which it is supposed to have been 
printed. 


In a few respects tales and anecdotes of Olof Bergstrom 
have affiliations with Nebraska folklore. When I first looked 
into his history I thought there must be something of legend 
associated with his attitude toward strong drink. Various 
sources of information mentioned him as almost a fanatic 
crusader for Temperance. Other sources mentioned his 
unique prowess as a drinker. My brother Roscoe, for in- 
stance, whose remarkable memory is well known, recalls 
stories of Olof’s prodigious capacity as regards alcoholic 
potations. But in due time I realized that folklore was not 
involved in these contradictory reports. Both accounts of 
his attitude seem to have been true. A preacher, he started 
life in the United States as a strong advocate of temperance. 
Perhaps it was after his marriage to the opera singer that 
he surrendered to the attraction of alcoholic beverages, 
serving them liberally in his home and drinking with others 
as the custom was. The representations of Mrs. Karlson are 
relevant here and no doubt should be accepted. His change 
of attitude was fact; no lore entered into it. Beyond ques- 
tion, however, is Olof’s relation to the folk stories of Febold, 
the Nebraska strong man. Paul R. Beath, editor of Febold 
Feboldson: Tall Tales of the Great Plains (1948), states that 
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Febold was a reconstruction of Olof Bergstrom, though the 
name got itself applied to or mixed up with Bergstrom 
Stromsberg, the reputed grandnephew of Febold and the 
narrator of tall tales concerning him. The same testimony 
is given by Don Holmes of the Gothenburg newspaper in 
which many of these tales were originally printed and are 
still being printed. Olof played, then, a leading part in the 
genesis of the Nebraska Febold tales. A third bit of lore 
that has a degree of circulation by chroniclers of Febold is 
that, by transposition of syllables, the town of Stromsburg 
was named from Bergstrom. Olof’s brother Andrew be- 
came a resident of Stromsburg, as mentioned already, but 
the town was founded by Lewis Headstrom in 1872, nearly 
a decade before Olof came to the United States. According 
to the historian of the place,* it took its name not from Olof 
Bergstrom but from its earliest inhabitant, Headstrom, -burg 
being added to the second syllable of his name (Strom’s 
burg). The same explanation is given in Nebraska Place- 
Names.* Unmistakably the association of Olof Bergstrom 
with the naming of Stromsburg is folklore. 


6 Chattie Westenius, History of Stromsburg, (Stromsburg, 1931), 


2. 
TLilian Fitzpatrick, Nebraska Place-Names, (University of 
Nebraska Press, 1925), p. 117. 
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John J. Pershing, General of the Armies. By Frederick 
Palmer. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: The Military Serv- 
ice Publishing Company, 1948. xiii + 380 pp. Frontis- 
piece. (4.50.) 


Written from an intimate knowledge of the subject over 
a long period of years, Frederick Palmer, soldier and war 
correspondent, in this volume has undertaken a study of the 
life of John J. Pershing, American Military Commander in 
World War I, which consists chiefly of a review of Pershing’s 
motives and a defense of his course of action in the pursuance 
of that war. 

For Nebraskans, the first few pages of the book, which 
eonstitute a rather hasty survey of the activities of General 
Pershing as a youth and a junior officer in the United States 
Army, are of particular interest because of the references 
to his stay in Lincoln. Then a lieutenant of cavalry, Pershing 
came to Lincoln as commandant of cadets at the University. 
Chancellor Canfield paid high tribute to him for his work 
in instilling discipline into the Cadet Corps. During his 
tour in Lincoln, Pershing found time to serve as an instructor 
of mathematics, and as a student in the Law College from 
which he graduated and was admitted to the Nebraska bar. 
Pershing, then thirty-one, was faced with one of the major 
decisions of his life. He had held out to his mother at the 
time of his entry in West Point, the possibility that he would 
resign upon completion of his education at the Military 
Academy but had stayed on in the Army. Now he had com- 
pleted his law education in fulfillment of a youth’s ambition, 
and once more it was necessary to choose between a military 
and civilian career. His success in the military career sus- 
tains that decision. 

Some three-fourths of the book is devoted to a detailed 
study of every move Pershing made as AEF commander 
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with a justification therefor. Early in this phase of his life, 
Pershing decided that American troops would be held to- 
gether under his command and, when ready, would fight 
as a unit. When we review the political situation in Europe 
at the time it becomes easily apparent why it was very 
difficult to follow the course upon which he had determined. 
The French were not anxious to have a fourth principal 
ally to interfere at the peace negotiations when, and if, a 
successful termination was wrought from the war. Both 
the British and French, having successfully carried the brunt 
of the German attack for three long years, felt that they 
were entitled to the glory and fruits of victory when victory 
came, and sought from us men and materiel, but were not 
interested in our conduct of independent operations in our 
own name. 

Pershing was a determined man and most fortunate in 
that he had the unqualified support of President Wilson and 
Secretary of War Baker, who gave him carte blanche for 
conduct of America’s part in the war, and who never 
wavered from that position. Considerable pressure was 
brought to bear on Secretary Baker and even on the Presi- 
dent by political heads of allied nations, with no encourage- 
ment from either Wilson or Baker. They had made Pershing 
the boss and whatever he did was right with them. Pershing 
did lose some American troop units to British and to French 
command, but he managed to hold on to a sufficient fighting 
force to constitute two armies, which distinguished them- 
selves in the last 150 days of World War I and brought this 
country into the first realization of its role as a major world 
power, consequences of which we are feeling most realistic- 
ally today. 

Palmer does not contribute anything substantially new, 
except his personal point of view from frequent and intimate 
dealings with the subject of his work. Pershing’s position 
has been developed in great detail by the General himself 
in his recollections of the war. The present biography gives 
us the essence of that more elaborate work. It is in large 
measure a recapitulation of the history of the AEF chief 
in that most important period in his life. 
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If the author found difficulty in making his work inter- 
esting and in instilling color it must be remembered that 
he was working with a difficult subject. Pershing was not 
prone to pithy sayings and quotable remarks. He even 
frankly denied authorship of some of the few striking re- 
marks attributed to him. He was stern, taciturn, distinctive 
as a martinet and not imaginatively inclined. This sober, 
even-pitched biography of a famous American warrior 
stands in marked contrast with the spongy volumes of 
biography and reminiscences of World War II leaders now 
pouring from the press but does seem an onerous and some- 
what futile task in view of the fact that Pershing was always 
ready to stand by the record and the record justified his 
course of action, a record for which this volume is a redund- 
ant recapitulation. 


Adjutant General of Nebraska Guy N. Henninger 


Empire on Wheels. By Raymond W. Settle and Mary Lund 
Settle. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1949. 
xix-+ 153 pp. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, and 
index. $3.50.) 


This brief volume examines in considerable detail the 
financial operations of the famed frontier partnership of 
Russell, Majors, and Waddell. These pioneer freighters by 
extending their interests to include stage lines and the Pony 
Express did indeed build up an Empire on Wheels, an empire 
remarkable not only for its size and extent, but also for the 
speed with which it crumbled after a few years of greatness. 

Certainly the subjects of this study, William H. Russell, 
Alexander Majors, and William B. Waddell, deserve an 
important position in the history of the Great Plains frontier, 
and in the history of American transportation. In this 
volume their careers are carefully traced from the moment 
they decided to extend their financial ventures beyond the 
confines of their respective mercantile establishments in 
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Lexington, Missouri. By 1848 each had become convinced— 
apparently independently, but at about the same time—that 
freighting supplies to the New Mexico settlements and to 
the western military posts promised an exciting and profit- 
able future. Thus, before the partnership was finally formed 
in 1854 each of the three had several years of prior exper- 
ience in the field of military freighting. Russell, Majors 
and Waddell, as the firm was now known, seemed in an 
enviable position in 1855—its resources including offices and 
warehouses located at Leavenworth, Kansas, a blacksmith 
shop, sawmill, lumber yard, and a packing plant to supply 
meat for its trains. The 500 wagons represented an invest- 
ment of possibly $360,000, while the company’s herd of 7,500 
oxen cost an additional $250,000. Perhaps most valuable 
of all the firm’s assets was its contract with the War Depart- 
ment which gave Russell, Majors and Waddell a monopoly 
on transporting all military supplies west of the Missouri 
River. The empire was expanding, the future seemed to 
have a golden tinge to it. 

The good years were very few. In 1857 began a series 
of calamities from which the firm never recovered. The 
disastrous expedition against the Mormons in Utah dealt a 
heavy financial blow to the freighting firm and started it on 
its downward course. The government never adequately 
compensated Russell, Majors and Waddell for the losses to its 
wagon trains. The decline of the company was accelerated 
by the launching in 1859 of the ill-starred Leavenworth 
and Pikes Peak Stage Line, by the failure of certain mer- 
cantile houses, and by the organization of the glamorous but 
financially costly Pony Express route to the west coast. The 
latter venture sealed the final doom of the concern, not so 
much because it drained the slender resources of the com- 
pany, but because it failed of its purpose, namely to win for 
Russell, Majors and Waddell the highly remunerative con- 
tract to carry the overland mail along the route pioneered 
by the Pony Express. After the collapse of that venture, 
the company struggled fitfully but vainly; it was only by 
the deft and dexterous dealing of Russell in New York and 
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Washington that the final collapse of the concern was post- 
poned until 1861. The arrests, congressional investigations, 
and the revelations of financial irregularities which followed 
the collapse of Russell, Majors, and Waddell provide a sad- 
dening anticlimax to the history of a trio of pioneers who 
did so much to shatter the myth of the inaccessability and 
the undesirability of the plains and mountain area. 

Readers of Empire on Wheels will find in this volume 
many new details relating to the problems connected with 
operating frontier transportation facilities. The authors have 
carefully examined family records and documents in the 
National Archives, and as a result have opened to public 
view new pages in the history of this firm. This is financial 
history, not operational history, and consequently much of 
the exciting material—history and legend—has been omitted. 
This is history viewed through the eyes of bookkeeper or 
auditor, and occasionally it reads with the sparkle and bril- 
liance of a final balance sheet. 

One of the finest features of the volume is the authors’ 
careful characterization of the three partners, Russell, 
Majors, and Waddell, alike only in their conviction that 
there was a great future on the plains. Russell, super- 
charged, sanguine, almost reckless, the dreamer of dreams; 
Waddell, deliberate, stolid, the keeper of the purse strings; 
and Majors, religious, hard-working, the organizer and di- 
rector of men in the field—seldom has any partnership been 
made up of such widely-differing individuals. The authors 
leave the impression that Russell, Majors, and Waddell 
might have built an even greater Empire on Wheels if there 
had been more of Majors and Waddell, and less of Russell 
in the organization. One wonders, however, if it was not 
Russell, the enternally optimistic one, the visionary, the 
speculator, the builder of dreams who paid scant regard 
to convention or traditional business methods, who was 
more typical of the westerner of his day. The frontiersman 
too, very often built his empire on dreams, at most it was 
probably an empire on paper. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College Norbert R. Mahnken 
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Hubert Howe Bancroft, Historian of the West. By John 
Walton Caughey. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1946. ix + 422 pp. Illustrations, 
notes, and index. $5.00.) 


In the gathering and publishing of chronicles, the con- 
tribution of H. H. Bancroft is unique. Having assembled 
what was then the finest library of regional history in the 
country—the collection relating to the Pacific slope and the 
Hispanic colonies of Central and North America—he moved 
on from the delights of acquisition to the satisfaction of 
organizing the research, writing, publication, and sale of 
some forty volumes on the triangle stretching from Alaska 
to Colorado to Panama. In the annals of historiography 
there is no venture comparable in extent that has achieved 
the same unity of planning and production. 

The triumphs of Bancroft as stationer, book collector, 
editor, author, and publisher are celebrated belatedly in 
this biography by John Walton Caughey. Bancroft’s repu- 
tation suffered in his own day at the hands of disgruntled 
employees and jealous academic historians. Only recently, 
after sixty or seventy years, is it appreciated how well he 
wrought, With the writings of Parkman and Henry Adams, 
Bancroft’s Works rank as almost the only histories that re- 
tain their authority and appeal. All of Bancroft is useful 
and some of it has not been superseded. And when the 
scholars have ceased to mine the rich resources of his 
dependable detail, they will still be using the library—now 
at the University of California—which he assembled. 

Caughey’s turgid account is careful and sympathetic, 
but not altogether satisfactory. He discusses at length the 
ethical problem raised by Bancroft’s publication of the 
Works over his own name, although in fact he wrote only 
about a quarter of the whole and was dependent on assist- 
ants for much of the research and editing. One wonders if 
any one was ever deceived by this practice. Rather more 
important to us is the nature of Bancroft’s prejudices in 
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interpreting history. His attitudes towards Indians, Britons, 
Catholics, Bear Flag patriots, Mormons, vigilantes, and 
Orientals are significant and the casual reader of his books 
needs a guide to them. Caughey lists them in a sentence 
and disposes of them in a paragraph (p. 275). 

Bancroft’s achievements stand as an inspiration to the 
lay historian. His concepts and practices outraged the pro- 
fessional historians but opened up new and imaginative 
channels. His definition of the proper content of history 
extended far beyond the limits of mere political chronicle. 
He understood what the academic historians took another 
half century to grasp: that history is everything and every- 
where—the daily life of the forty-niners, the vicissitudes of 
business firms, the economy of the Mormons, and, above all, 
the interplay of migration and land supply. 

Bancroft made useful contributions to method. He 
gathered newspapers with runs totalling 500 years, and 
used other files as well. He appreciated, too, the value of 
oral interviews, and developed the technique through scores 
of contacts with participants in every locale and at every 
level from that of Diaz, the gaudy Mexican dictator, to the 
dour Scotsmen who had manned the Hudson’s Bay Company 
posts in British Columbia. These reports he supplemented 
with private letters, official documents, business records, 
and fugitive ephemera of all kinds. Every scrap of infor- 
mation was grist to his mill. His search was exhaustive 
and his taste catholic, but his inquiry was discriminating 
and his handling of detail shows a mastery that sets him 
above the antiquarian. He was content to relegate most of 
his anecdotes and illustrations to footnotes and by so doing 
he gave to his narrative a pace and color that still entice us. 
His biographer could have profited from the example. 


Oberlin College Thomas Le Duc 


‘ 
The Story of Man in Yellowstone! By Merrill D. Beal. 
(Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1949. 320 pp. 
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Illustrations, maps, notes, bibliography and index. 
$5.00.) 


Dr. Beal is employed as a seasonal ranger-naturalist at 
Yellowstone National Park in between regular shifts as 
Professor of History at Idaho State College. This book is 
clearly the handiwork of the campfire naturalist rather than 
the historian. That is to say, it is poetic, exuberant, whim- 
sical, episodic and tradition-bound, rather than scholarly, 
restrained, comprehensive, and properly analytical. Cop- 
iously and imaginatively illustrated, with a colorful jacket 
showing a stray buckskin hunter being startled by the spec- 
tacle of Old Faithful in eruption, the book should sell like 
hotcakes to the tourists, who have been numbering over a 
million a year since the war. It leaves unfilled, however, 
the niche next to that of General Hiram Martin Chittenden, 
whose concise but meticulous Yellowstone Park, Historical 
and Descriptive, first published in 1895, remains the most 
convincing book-length history to date. 

Yellowstone National Park is our oldest and largest 
national park. Although there are now twenty-eight na- 
tional parks, including such newcomers as Big Bend and 
Everglades, in the popular mind Yellowstone is the national 
park. It is unique in the scope and variety of its thermal 
phenomena, its wildlife, and its scenery. Its history, too, 
is on the grand scale, replete with mystery, high adventure, 
heroism, and inspiration. From the moment when the first 
white trapper beheld a geyser until the overpopulated pres- 
ent, Yellowstone has been a symbol of certain spiritual 
values, indefinable but real—recreation of the soul, conser- 
vation of sublime primitive treasures, etc. Dr. Beal has 
tried hard to capture these things. He gets “E” for effort; 
but this enthralling wilderness pageant still awaits its 
Homer. 

It seems picayune, in a way, to point out the defects in 
such a well-intended endeavour. If a reviewer is not re- 
quired to praise an author, neither is he required to bury 
him. Still, a book that aspires to definitiveness and wide 
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circulation should be able to stand up under routine lab- 
oratory tests, and its performance in this respect should be 
recorded. First as to accuracy. 

In a general way, and within its limits, Dr. Beal’s work 
is accurate. But specifically, as a bid for permanence, it 
falls short on several counts. Occasional undocumented 
“facts” given are actually guesses, loose assumptions or un- 
substantiated traditional bias. Among such instances are 
the statements that the Verendryes came “near” the north- 
eastern Park boundary in 1743 (p. 32); that there was a 
general rendezvous of the trappers in Hayden Valley in 
1838 (p. 81); that “Indians are human beings possessing the 
sensibilities and emotions of white men” (p. 59); that the 
“homeland” of the Gros Ventres was the Wind River range 
(p. 69); that “with few exceptions, genuine mountain.men 
were faithful to their Indian wives” (p. 80), and that pre- 
historic Indians literally swarmed around Yellowstone Park 
lakes (p. 90). Then too, the chronology is faulty. It was 
October, not August, of 1811 that the Astorians reached 
Henry’s abandoned post (p. 24). It was in 1823-1824, not 
1822, that Ashley’s trappers reached the Rocky Mountains 
(p. 92). And, although Dr. Beal tells us that Warren A. 
Ferris explored Yellowstone Park on May 19, he fails to 
inform us that it was the year 1834. Other omissions are 
irritating. We are told, for instance, that the Jefferson, the 
Madison, and the Gallatin rivers meet at Three Forks, “then 
roll away together,” but with no mention of the fact that 
they then compose the Missouri River! If none of these 
details are of great importance per se, or if they represent 
oversight rather than error, they nevertheless undermine 
the book’s authoritativeness. 

The style, attuned to the mellow fireside audience, is 
a bit wobbly for a work which hopefully aspires to replace 
Chittenden, an old master of historical prose. The choice of 
words is not always happy. Do the colorful canyons actually 
“shock” visitors? (p. 24). Ponderous language is not effec- 
tive language, i.e., “This brought them within five miles 
of Mammoth Hot Springs, but ignorance of the fact pre- 
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cluded their visitation.” Some humor is oddly strained, 
such as the comment on Napoleon’s bath-time decision on 
the Louisiana Purchase as “the cleanest decision he ever 
made.” At other times humor crops up unintentionally, as 
in this observation as to stagecoach passengers: “Some 
watched the scenery; others, the horses.” Although Dr. 
Beal is capable of colorful language, occasional poetic 
flights seem painted more with words than feeling, such as 
a eulogy of Colter (p. 36) which would do more justice to 
Superman. 

Speaking of Colter, Dr. Beal aims to give the customers 
their money’s worth on this rather elusive hero, for he 
dwells on his peregrinations at great length, offering maps 
and theories in abundance. But Colter remains as much 
a mystery as ever after Dr. Beal gets through with him. 
There are two reasons for this. First, there is not enough 
genuine evidence available to make it possible to locate 
Colter’s route with any exactness. (This much Dr. Beal 
himself suspects.) Secondly, the author gums up his prem- 
ises by failing to detect the fallacious theory behind “the 
legend of Colter’s Hell” which, it has been demonstrated, 
is a careless literary concoction of Chittenden’s, rather than 
a valid historical concept. 

In keeping with the glossy popular tone of the book are 
the numerous old photographs and free-hand sketches, some 
by old masters like Ernest Thompson Seton and William 
H. Jackson, others by a willing and enthusiastic amateur 
artist, “Scotty” Chapman, Assistant Chief Ranger at the 
Park. The numerous maps are also helpful. 


National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 
Frontier Justice. By Wayne Gard. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press. Illustrations, notes, bibliography, 


and index. xi + 324 pp. $3.75.) 


There have been many collections of the lives and deaths 
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of the badmen of the frontier, but this reviewer has never 
before come across an anthology of the forces for law and 
order. This book is just that. Moreover, it has a welcome 
new approach. With objectivity rather than the sensational- 
ism all too common to books on Indian fighting, outlaws, and 
peace officers, the author has succeeded in producing a book 
at once scholarly yet dramatic. For example, his chapter 
“Scalp for Scalp” has all of the impact of Howard Fast’s 
Last Frontier with none of the bitter emotionalism. 

The author, a Dallas newspaperman and student of 
Western history, has readably presented the story of the 
progress of order on the frontier by relating the stories of 
its various notorious proponents from the vigilantes who 
made their own law down to the marshals and sheriffs of 
the later period. There is not much on the state of Nebraska, 
but there are names familiar to all students of its history. 

Frontier Justice makes clear the sometimes almost in- 
definable line between the so-called “badmen” and the 
minions of order when operating beyond the frontiers of 
statutory law. The first section, entitled “Vengeance,” which 
might better have been called “unorganized anarchy,” deals 
with the primitive stages of the frontier when individual 
was pitted against individual, family against family, gang 
against gang. The next two sections, “War on the Ranges,” 
and “Vigilantes,” represent the period of organized anarchy 
and include an excellent account of the various range wars, 
especially the Johnson County war in Wyoming. 

The coming of statutory law and its enforcement is 
related in the final section, “Arms of the Law.” 

The organization of the book permits a concept of the 
evolution of law and order on the frontier. That concept 
and the almost complete identity of the evolution on each 
of our frontiers would have been made clearer had the 
author used a geographical organization, taking each of the 
frontiers in turn and tracing various stages of law enforce- 
ment therein. 

Mr. Gard has drawn from most if not all of the recog- 
nized published secondary sources, and in addition has 
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added a good deal of documentation from original records 
published and unpublished. The index is a veritable Who’s 
Who of outlaws and law enforcement officers. The book is 
a distinct contribution to Western Americana. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Clarence S. Paine 


Silver Kings: The Lives and Times of Mackay, Fair, Flood, 
and O’Brien, Lords of the Comstock Lode. By Oscar 
Lewis. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. xii + 286 
+ viii pp. Foreword, acknowledgments, illustrations, 
bibliography, and index. $4.00.) 


In 1859 Henry “Old Pancake” Comstock and his partners 
staked out a claim in Carson Valley, Nevada. This claim 
had been worked by previous prospectors but no gold had 
been found. In fact, these earlier prospectors had been 
discouraged in their “diggings” because of the heavy blue 
sand that bothered their mining activity. On a hunch “Old 
Pancake” sent samples of the blue ore to an assayer, who 
found that it would yield close to four thousand dollars a 
ton—in silver . This was the beginning of the story of the 
Comstock Lode that is so vividly told in Silver Kings by 
Oscar Lewis. 

It is not the discoverers of the Comstock Lode who play 
the major role in the story, however; it is rather the stories 
of the lives of four Irishmen—John Mackay, James Flood, 
James Fair, and William O’Brien. These men gained control 
of the Lode in 1874 and within a year each had become a 
multimillionaire. 

Mackay, who had come up from the status of a pick and 
shovel miner, was a big man and one who loved violent 
physical exercise. While in Virginia City he spent most of 
his evenings in his private gymnasium where he would take 
on anyone for a few rough and tumble rounds of fighting. 
His partner, Jim Fair, was a master mechanic and he intro- 
duced many new devices in the operation of the mine and 
in the refining process. 
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These partners were not without competitors, one of 
whom was a shrewd banker-broker by the name of Sharon. 
One of his manipulations was the “Hale and Norcross corner” 
by which he gained control of some important mining prop- 
erty. When production began to decline Sharon sold his 
shares in order to escape paying stock assessments, hoping 
to buy the shares back when and if new ore was discovered. 
It was during this interval that Mackay and Fair raided 
the Hale and Norcross stock. They used Flood and O’Brien, 
San Francisco brokers, to do the trading for them. They 
were so clever in the deal that Sharon was out before he 
was aware of it. These four then gambled on a new 
“digging” when they purchased the old Consolidated Vir- 
ginia Company property. This new property proved to be 
the “Big Bonanza.” 

After making their stake in mining these four entered 
into other activities. Mackay built up the Postal Telegraph 
and Commercial Cable Company and became a powerful 
figure in the communications world. Fair, who was the 
least admired of all the Comstock Associates, entered into 
politics and was appointed to the United States Senate. 
Flood invested in real estate in San Francisco and built an 
enormous mansion on Nob Hill. It is now the home of the 
Union Pacific Club (1947). William S. O’Brien, the least 
known of the group seemed to be satisfied to live in shadowy 
retirement after the big strike. 

The book is enlivened by the activities of Mrs. Mackay 
who lived in Europe most of the time and took great delight 
in dazzling the society of London and Paris. She earned 
the title of the “most magnificent American Hostess on the 
Continent”. This was much to Mackay’s disgust. He took 
pleasure in assuring his wife’s socialite friends that the pigs 
and the family had occupied the same cabin during his 
childhood. 

This book adds real interest to a very romantic period 
in the history of the West. Mr. Lewis has done a fine job 
in presenting, in an informal manner, the life stories of the 
big men in the Comstock Lode. 


Doane College John Brenneman 
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Granger Country: A Pictorial and Social History of the 
Burlington Railroad. Edited by Lloyd Lewis and 
Stanley Pargellis. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1949. Not paged. Illustrations, end maps. $5.00.) 


Several years ago the Burlington Railroad deposited 
in the Newberry Library in Chicago its central office and 
land office papers up to 1901, for the use of qualified scholars. 
The compilers of this social history have made use of this 
material in their pictorial presentation of the importance 
of the Burlington in promoting the development and growth 
of the Mississippi Valley and Great Plains areas. They have 
also used pictures from other sources, including many from 
the Nebraska State Historical Society, to convey the con- 
temporary setting of the text. 

All students of Nebraska history should include this 
book as a “must” for their library shelves, as the text, as 
well as a majority of the pictures, is predominantly Ne- 
braskan in flavor. 

The first perusal by the reader will recapture vividly 
and precisely the problems facing the early empire builders 
in carving a profitable and modern state of a vast treeless 
wilderness. Depending on how thorough the reader wishes 
to be, this book can be scanned in an hour or comprehen- 
sively read in four. Either way, it’s time pleasantly spent, 
for the pictures are reproduced well and offer a varied and 
unusual fare, while the text is alive and challenging and 
escapes the pitfall of over particularizing and sentimentality. 
In brief, the book is informative yet entertaining. Both text 
and pictures fit neatly into the eight divisions set up by 
the editors. 

A second perusal, however, will reveal two glaring 
weaknesses although it is doubtful if either can be attributed 
solely to the editors. First, the pages are not numbered. 
Second, there is no index. Because of this I gave up search- 
ing for one picture and caption that I thought was par- 
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ticularly worthy of mention in this review. Instead, I find 
myself staring at a page (in Chapter VIII) containing two 
pictures. I quote from their captions: “The Stenographic 
pool at the Burlington general offices, Chicago” and “An 
office worker at Princeton, Illinois.” Neither of these, I feel, 
contributes the least bit to my interest in or appreciation of 
the Burlington. Quite the reverse. I feel slightly let-down 
and resentful. 

Dull pages, however, are decidedly rare in an otherwise 
well organized history and the editors are to be compli- 
mented in their adequate coverage of John Murray Forbes, 
Thomas E. Doane and Charles E. Perkins in one page apiece. 
If the last section of this study resembles an advertising 
folder for the Burlington Railroad, the first seven chapters 
more than compensate by contributing a colorful and bal- 
anced presentation of railroad history in the Midwest. I 
repeat, it’s a book filled with good lasting Nebraskana, and, 
as a student of Nebraska history, I salute the editors for 
preserving and organizing this material for us. 


North Dakota State College, Minot Thomas M. Davis 


The New Stars: Life and Labor in Old Missouri. By Manie 
Morgan as arranged by Jennie A. Morgan. (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1949, 301 pp. Introduc- 
tion, notes, and appendices. $3.75.) 


In the last decade of a long life Manie Kendley Morgan 
read Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind. Thinking 
back over the years she felt a great desire to make known 
the story of the kinfolk, the neighbors and the faithful black 
people who had been part of her life as she grew up in 
Missouri in the years just prior to and during the Civil War. 
As a result of this desire The New Stars came to be written. 
A wealth of reminiscence was dictated to her daughter, 
Jennie A. Morgan, who arranged the material for publica- 
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tion. Louis Filler, Professor of American Civilization at 
Antioch College, edited the work and supplied an interpre- 
tative index and footnotes which add much to an under- 
standing of the historical background of the period. 

Missouri, perhaps more than any of the border states, 
knew dissension and violence and pillage behind the lines. 
Many of her best young men slipped away to the South to 
fight for the Confederacy. Others joined the Union forces. 
Many a home knew the tragedy of brother set against 
brother and father against son. But the worst scourge was 
the Jayhawkers and other guerrilla groups which overran 
parts of the state, using the blue or gray uniform as a cloak 
for their banditry and settling of private grudges. The 
Kendleys and their neighbors in Buchanan County lived 
under the terror of these lawless bands and worked together 
for mutual aid and protection. 

Manie Kendley Morgan was just entering her teens 
when the Civil War began. She had known the life on the 
small Missouri plantation where most families were in 
comfortable circumstances and few wealthy, where the 
institution of slavery was domestic rather than commercial. 
This life is depicted vividly and in daily detail in her 
memoirs. Aunt Lucy the faithful slave and her big family 
were identified with the household and, in many respects, 
held the interests of the master’s family above their own. 
But the war inevitably meant the end of this pleasant, 
ordered life, and its gradual wreckage, as seen through the 
eyes of a young girl who witnessed it, is chronicled in this 
book. 

This is a story to be read through from the beginning. 
Otherwise, the many characters and the crowded details of 
their activities might prove confusing. The style is unusual 
and sometimes arresting, and some unforgettable characters 
are developed. Mary Jane Kendley, for instance, Manie’s 
mother, who at all times ordered her household and clung 
against all odds to her standard of living. Her daughters 
must have nice things and go to finishing school, they must 
never run the risk of becoming “poor white trash.” This 
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seemed her obsession and to attain the result wanted she 
worked harder than any of her slaves and exacted labor 
from all around her. She met losses, disappointments, and 
disaster with unquenchable courage and resourcefulness. 

In thesé recollections of a comparatively brief period 
of her girlhood days Manie Morgan has presented a clear 
picture of life on the Missouri border during difficult, event- 
ful years. Most valuable, perhaps, is the delineation of the 
daily life, the home industries, the relation of master and 
slave, the amusements and other social mores characteristic 
of that region and period. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 











SOME HISTORICAL ARTICLES 


The Colorado Magazine, January, 1950, publishes an 
interesting diary related in part to the history of Nebraska: 
“Across the Plains and in Nevada City, Journal of Jonah 
Girard Cisne,” with an introduction and biographical sketch 
by A. T. Cisne. Cisne journeyed across Nebraska in 1860 
enroute to Pikes Peak and the Colorado gold fields. Among 
the stops in Nebraska mentioned in the diary are “Rock 
Crick,” “Fort Carney,” Plum Creek, Cottonwood Springs, 
and O’Fallon’s Bluffs. The traveler found “4 or 5 inches of 
snow” on the ground at Cottonwood Springs on May 6. 


Mildred Throne, “The Grange in Iowa,” Iowa Journal 
of History, October, 1949, is an excellent summary and 
analysis of the Patrons of Husbandry during their most 
active period in Iowa. We should have a similar study for 
Nebraska. 


Lois T. Hartley, “The Midland,” Iowa Journal of History, 
October, 1949, discusses the influence of an outstanding 
literary magazine, published at Iowa City, Iowa, from 1915- 
1933. Among Nebraskans who were early contributors to 
The Midland were: John G. Neihardt, Edwin Ford Piper, 
and Hartley Burr Alexander. Mr. Alexander served for a 
time as an associate editor of the magazine. 


The Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, October, 
1949, contains, “The Reminiscences of General Bernard 
Pratte, Jr.,” as they appeared in the Missouri Republican, 
November 24, 1879. Pratte was an active and important 
figure in the fur trade of the Missouri River country. 
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Clifford L. Lord, “The Significance of State and Local 
History,” Missouri Historical Review, January, 1950, is a 
strong statement on the value of state and local history in 
the understanding of American development. 


Included in the Pacific Historical Review, November, 
1949, is “Alexander Ramsay’s Gold Rush Diary of 1849,” 
edited by Merrill J. Mattes. Ramsay was part of the great 
flood of humanity pouring through the Platte Valley in 
1849, and in his diary will be found frequent descriptions 
of the Nebraska scene. On May 22nd, for example, “we 
came to the junction of the fort Kerney road with our road 
a great many emigrants coming in upon it tended to throng 
our road which before was too much crowded to travel with 
comfort. About noon today we passed Fort Childs (now 
Fort Kerney) the buildings of which are built of sod or turf 
cut with spade into blocks of about one foot square, The 
fort stands a half mile from the river but upon the low 
bottom land.” 


Ben Hur Wilson, “The Plattsmouth Crossing,” The 
Palimpsest, December, 1949, is an interesting, illustrated 
account of the first Burlington bridge at Plattsmouth. Mr. 
Wilson writes: “The Plattsmouth bridge, the finest built over 
the river to that time, crossed the Missouri River several 
miles below its confluence with the Platte. It was unique 
in several respects. It was the second ever built of steel, 
the first having been built the preceding year by the Alton 
railroad across the Missouri River at Glasgow, Missouri.” 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Paolo E. Coletta (“Youth of William Jennings Bryan— 
Beginnings of a Christian Statesman”) is Instructor in His- 
tory at the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis. His 
article is from a projected biography of William Jennings 
Bryan. It is the first of a series, scheduled for publication 
in Nebraska History this year, in which various authors will 
examine phases of the Great Commoner’s career. The series 
will be published in commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Mr. Bryan’s death in 1925. 


Thomas M. Davis (“Lines West!—The Story of George 
W. Holdrege”) is Professor of History at North Dakota State 
College, Minot. He will be remembered for “Building the 
Burlington Through Nebraska—A Summary View,” which 
appeared in Nebraska History, December, 1949. His article 
in this issue is the first of three on the life of Mr. Holdrege. 


Louise Pound (“Olof Bergstrom: Swedish Pioneer”) is 
Professor Emeritus of English at the University of Nebraska. 
She is a frequent contributor to Nebraska History. 


Morris L. Wardell (“Democracy from Muzzle Loader 
to Atomic Bomb”) is Professor of History at the University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Book reviews for this issue are furnished by: Brigadier 
General Guy N. Henninger, Adjutant General of the State 
of Nebraska; Norbert R. Mahnken, Assistant Professor of 
History at Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
Thomas LeDuc, Professor of History at Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio; Merrill J. Mattes, Regional Historian, Region 
Two, National Park Service, Omaha, Nebraska; Clarence S. 
Paine, Director, Oklahoma City Libraries, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; John Brenneman, Professor of History, Doane 
College, Crete, Nebraska; Miss Myrtle D. Berry, Research 
Associate, Nebraska State Historical Society; and Thomas 
M. Davis (see above). 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Superintendent G 
Director Emeritus of the Museum A 
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The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It w on- 


stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legislative 
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of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library 
and a museum in the State Capitol for use of the public. In 
performing its important function, it solicits the aid of all public 
ticularly anxious to secure valuable 


records and materials now in private hands where they canno 


long be preserved. Such records and materials include: 
Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, ac- 
unt books, and autobiographical accounts. 
Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
ounties, tow! igration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 


or any significant unit or topic 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial 
financial and business organizations. 


Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
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Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his 








